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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


N February the battle against inflation was taken a stage further 
[» the new Chancellor, but his measures have proved to be the 
same mixture as before, if in a rather stronger dose. Malaya has 
been promised her freedom; West Indian Federation has been agreed; 
and the stability of Dr. Adenauer’s Cabinet has been gravely threatened. 


Defence 


'HE Defence White Paper for 1956 has to be considered in conjunction 

with the improved pay and pensions for servicemen which were 
announced a few days after the White Paper appeared. The White 
Paper is not an inspiring document; it shows little realization of the 
major defence problem of this country—namely, should we try to develop 
both conventional and nuclear weapons, or concentrate solely on building 
up our conventional forces, while giving to the United States responsi- 
bility for our nuclear defence? 

The new pay and pension rates, which are certainly generous, are based 
upon the false assumption that enough men can be bribed to join the 
Forces (especially the Army) as regulars to make National Service no 
longer necessary, or to enable the period of it to be reduced. In fact, all 
the evidence suggests that the male inhabitants of this country are 
temperamentally averse to military service, and it is most unlikely that 
their aversion will be overcome, particularly at a time of full employment. 
The money devoted to these increases may well prove, therefore, to have 
been money wasted. But even if it were physically possible to cut National 
Service it would, in our opinion, be politically undesirable to do so except 
as part of a general disarmament agreement between East and West. 


Royal Progress 


HE immense success of the Queen’s visit to Nigeria is more than an 
indication of the value of the Crown. It also marks the achievement 
of a remarkable change of heart in West Africa. Ten years ago, it would 
have seemed an idle dream to think of Nigeria—or for that matter the 
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Gold Coast—progressing peaceably towards Dominion status. Now that 
dream is clearly on the verge of coming true. 

Many of the Nigerian politicians who have eagerly demonstrated their 
loyalty to the Queen are the same men who, over a period of years, were 
thorns in the flesh of successive British Governments. Credit for this 
change is very largely due to the wisdom of Lord Chandos when Colonial 
Secretary. If Malaya proves to be Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s memorial, Nigeria 
will be that of Lord Chandos. 

Any doubts which may have existed about the loyalty of Nigeria to 
the Commonwealth have now disappeared. The Crown has shown again 
its amazing capacity for winning the love and admiration of people very 
different from ourselves in race and background. 


Way Ahead in Malaya 


UNGKU ABDUL RAHMAN has returned to Malaya after his 
visit to London with virtually everything he asked for. We said in 
our February issue that the Malayan Chief Minister would be pushing 
‘against an open door; in the event, he did not even have to push. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd has once more shown that statesmanship which has con- 
sistently characterized his conduct as Colonial Secretary; independence 
having been agreed in principle before the Chief Minister arrived, the 
date—August 31, 1957—-was speedily fixed and the details agreed. 

The most startling of these was the decision to hand over immediately 
to the Malayan Government responsibility for internal defence. Nobody 
in their senses imagines that Malaya can, in fact, provide for her internal 
defence without our help; British troops will still have to keep order, 
even if the emergency is speedily brought to an end. The explanation of 
this provision lies, of course, in a remark made by Chin Peng, Secretary- 
General of the Malayan Communist Party, at the Baling meeting; that 
he and his followers would surrender the moment a native Malayan 
Government gained control of its own defence. If Chin Peng does not 

surrender now, the population of Malaya will see for themselves that 
his real objective is not independence, but Communist domination. 


Watch on the North-Rhine 


T the moment when a serious disagreement has arisen between 
Federal Germany and her Western Allies over the maintenance 
costs of their troops in Germany, Dr. Adenauer’s Government 
has been seriously weakened by a tortuous Parliamentary marceuvre in 
the Landtag at Diisseldorf. Herr Arnold, who has been the outstandingly 
successful Minister-President of North Rhine-Westphalia for the last 
nine years, has been ousted by a combination of Free Democrats and 
Social Democrats, not through any fault of his own, but because he is 
a supporter of Dr. Adenauer. 
The two events are closely connected. The Federal Chancellor was 
powerless to save his faithful lieutenant at Diisseldorf; he has been 
equally powerless to prevent his Finance Minister, Dr. Schaffer, from 
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insisting that Federal Germany should make no contribution towards 
the support of Allied troops in Germany. The fact is that, since his 
serious illness last autumn, Dr. Adenauer has displayed little of his old 
skill and firmness. Two years ago, Dr. Schaffer’s impetuosity would 
have been restrained; now it may even be encouraged if it is likely to 
bolster Dr. Adenauer’s waning popularity. 

The decline of Dr. Adenauer—and, even worse, the absence of a strong 
successor—can only cause concern in this country. 


Exit the Hangman 


N a free vote, and by a surprisingly large majority, the House of 

Commons has rejected the death penalty for murder. The motion 
calling for its abolition or suspension was supported by forty-eight 
Conservatives. In addition, a number of Cabinet and Junior Ministers 
by custom abstained rather than vote against a Government motion. 
Thus something approaching a quarter of the Government’s supporters 
failed to vote in its support and left it, as the Prime Minister acknow- 
ledged after the debate, with no option but to propose legislation to . 
implement the decision of the House. 

Provided this is done with good faith and despatch, no one will be 
unduly hard on Ministers for their attitude before and during the debate. 
There is no doubt of their having genuine qualms about the wisdom of 
dispensing with the death penalty, and that a majority of opinion in the 
country probably supports them in this view. Saddled as they are with 
responsibility for the public safety, the Home Secretary and Mr. Butler 
were justified from their own point of view in their solemn adjurations 
to the consciences of free-voting members. Politically their position is 
impeccable. They did their best and went down with colours flying. 
Morally they are less invulnerable. The alternative proposals for reform- 
ing the law of murder on which they chose to stand, but which were 
never explicitly formulated, looked all too like—and in fact were—a last- 
minute attempt to bamboozle a few lukewarm abolitionists. When it 
came to the point the Home Secretary admitted that the issue was a 
straight one—for or against hanging. But the attempt to scrape together 
some minor and not necessarily practicable proposals for reform, all of 
which they had already rejected out of hand in a previous debate, left 


- with some a squalid impression of the subordination of means to ends. 


By Their Lordships’ Leave ? 


OWEVER, it is the future which matters now. The House of 

Lords will be wise to postpone its forthcoming debate on Capital 
Punishment until it sees what legislative proposals are brought before the 
Commons, and until time and reflection have had a chance to work 
upon some of the die-hard retentionists who, if they again reverse the 
Common’s decision, may precipitate a Constitutional crisis fatal in its 
effects upon the future of their own Chamber, They should be clear how 
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the matter now stands. When the Lords rejected the abolition clause 
in the 1948 Criminal Justice Bill, the House of Commons accepted their 
advice, as Mr. Silverman made clear in a fine speech during the debate, 
in order that the Royal Commission might sit to seek a compromise. 
Since then, first the Royal Commission’s report, and now the vote of the 
House show that a compromise by way of reform of the law of murder 
is no longer possible. Thus if the Lords again vote for retention, there 
will be no escape from a head-on clash between the two Chambers. 

We have found encouraging the first reaction of the public to the vote 
in the House; one of calm, if anxious, appraisal. We should not be dis- 
posed to rule out a trial period of suspension of the death penalty if that 
seemed good to the Government, though we do not believe they have 
hitherto been inclined to such a course. Finally, we welcome the fact 
that the necessity which will now arise of confining some murderers to 
prison for “ natural life’? sentences, with its attendant problems, will 
direct public attention, and that of the Government, to the pressing 
question of the reform of prison administration. 

P.S.—Since these notes were written the Government has decided not 
to introduce its own Bill to abolish Capital Punishment, but merely to 
allow time for Mr. Silverman’s. It would be hard to imagine a more 
undignified or a more disingenuous way of evading the implications of a 
free vote in the House of Commons. 


The Chancellor’s Statement 


E have devoted a large part of this issue to a discussion of the 

problems of inflation. January, as the trade figures show, was 
another bad month for our balance of payments and gold and dollar 
reserves. Now, as we go to press, there has been the reaction expected 
from the Government to this situation and the announcement of new 
measures by the Chancellor, following hard upon an increase in the 
Bank Rate of one per cent. 

The steps taken by Mr. Macmillan are welcome, but only two of them 
can claim to be other than a slightly stronger dose of the mixture as 
before, and to that extent we can only regard them with qualified 
optimism. The first new departure is the reduction of the subsidies on 
bread and milk. This is clearly right, and should have been done earlier. 
It was not done in the Autumn for fear of the acute affect these changes 
would have upon the cost of living index and the repercussions on wage 
demands. That the Chancellor has done so now must mean that he looks 
forward to finding himself presently in a stronger position to exercise 
restraint upon wage claims. Otherwise it makes nonsense. The other 
novelty is the withdrawal of all except a selected few of the investment 
allowances. This marks a step backward from the view that, however 
inflationary the effects of new investment, it must still be encouraged 
unselectively so far as possible in the interests of industrial expansion and 
re-equipment. But it would have been nonsense to keep the higher Bank 
Rate side by side with the investment allowance, each pulling the opposite 
way. One other fact must be noticed; the Chancellor has not reimposed 
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either licensing or physical controls. Clearly to have had recourse to © 
either would have been most damaging politically. We trust, however, 
that his decision was taken not on political grounds, but in consideration 
of the best interests of the country. He will have to give strong proof that 
controls would be of no value as a weapon against inflation in the current 
situation. If not, he will lay himself and the Conservative Party open to 
the charge of putting doctrinaire consistency before the country’s welfare. 


Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Trenchard 


ORD TRENCHARD used to cut short the adulatory exordia of 

chairmen and others with the terse comment “Don’t write my 
obituary before I’m dead.”” No words that have yet been written (these 
few least of all) do justice to his achievements or adequately reflect the 
feeling in people’s minds that, with the passing of so notable a figure, 
nothing will ever be quite the same again. This feeling is the true homage 
of the nation to its great servants, and the best testimony to the value it 
sets upon their work. Lord Trenchard was Chief of the Air Staff for 
nearly eleven years and architect of the air power which saved Britain 
in 1940. Thanks to his foresight, we not only had the planes with which to 
beat off the Luftwaffe; but by the founding of Cranwell, and by instituting 
the R.A.F. short service commission and the University Air Squadrons, 
he ensured that the young men were there to fly them. How narrow was 
the margin by which these preparations were adequate to bring victory is 
well known. That they were adequate is the best tribute to Trenchard’s 
drive and uncompromising discernment of the essentials. During the 
years in which he was at work Parliament was niggardly in what it was 
prepared to vote for expenditure on defence. Nowadays the money is 
there, but we seem to miss the clear-sighted discernment in its use. 

There is a characteristic story of how, when it was necessary to reconcile 
the mutual dislike of two service chiefs, Lord Trenchard had them to 
dinner and was so deliberately rude to each that they at once found a 
firm bond of friendship in mutual resentment of their host’s assertiveness. 
The friendship lasted after they knew the true story. With the same 
humour and resource he enforced his will against the prevarications of 
officialdom wherever he met with it, and he has left a great work for the 
R.A.F., the police and the Commonwealth as his monument. 


Increases for Pensioners 


HATEVER the economic repercussions of inflation, there can be 

no denying the stark injustice inflicted by rising prices and falling 
money values upon those who depend on fixed incomes. These people 
have a few doughty champions in Parliament, notably Miss Irene Ward, 
but perhaps the moral obligation upon the Government to safeguard the 
value of the provision for their old age made by servants of the State 
during their working lives has not always been sufficiently influential in 
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determining policy. A time comes during bouts of chronic inflation when 
the scandal grows outrageous, and the result, as now, is a Bill providing 
for an increase in civil and military pensions. The last increase was in 1952. 
A peculiarity of the present measure is that it abolishes the means test 
and the qualifying level of income on which earlier increases had been 
conditional. This is no more than fair, and it removes from this body of 
legislation the serious charge of penalizing the thrifty. 


Intangible Results 


HE results of the Washington meeting between the President and 
Sir Anthony Eden cannot be considered in tangible terms. The only 
visible result was the Declaration of Washington, a document whose good 
intentions were completely stifled by the monumental vacuity of its 
language. (How one longs for the days when Sir Winston Churchill used 
to ghost-write these massive pronouncements of Atlantic policy.) 
Intangibly, the Conference appears to have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful in clearing the air, which had become murky with misunderstanding 
in the previous months. If nothing striking was agreed upon, at least 
what differences there are were frankly recognized. It was, of course, 
too much to hope, in an election year in the United States, that there 
would be any reconciling of our widely divergent views on the Far East, 
but on Middle Eastern policy some progress was achieved, particularly 
on the vexed question of arms supplies, for example, the action of the 
United States Government in stopping an arms shipment to Saudi 
Arabia, which was already loaded up at Brooklyn Dock. It appears, 
too, that some attempt will now be made to halt the “ oil war” in the 
Middle East. 


Eisenhower’s Decision 
AS we go to press Mr. Eisenhower announces his willingness to run 


again for the Presidency. This is an irresponsible decision, which 
may have disastrous consequences. 


Apology 


We are very sorry that this issue has appeared late, but our readers 
will appreciate that matters have been, and are, extremely difficult in the 
printing trade. 
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full employment. 


INFLATION 
THE REAL PROBLEM 


By SIR IAN HOROBIN 


(This article was in print before the Chancellor’s statement on February 17th) 


GREAT deal of confusion at 
the moment is caused by people 


who suggest that the present 
inflation is a new and a particularly 
difficult problem, because it comes 
together with full employment. This 
is of course nonsense. Inflation, almost 
by definition, only arises when there is 
When people are 
borrowing for various purposes, good 
and bad, more than they are saving, and 


-_when there are no unused resources 


about, the borrowers are in fact bidding 
against each other for what is not there. 
And so prices rise. 


It is, however, true that we are trying 


to cure this inflation with a smaller 
oscillation in employment than would 
have been tolerated before the war. Yet 
it is also true that the present inflation 
is easier to deal with than any previous 
one. There is a whole mountain of 
well-prepared and urgently needed 
capital schemes ready to hand at the 


_ first sign that we have stopped inflation 


and may be on the downward path. 


' Besides, the present level of taxation is 


so cripplingly heavy that there never 
was a time when it was easier to reduce 
taxation at a moment’s notice, if there 


_ were any sign of a shortage of purchas- 


ing power, owing to our cure being too 
effective. Whether this inflation will be 
stopped, therefore, is not a question of 
economics, but—to be blunt—a ques- 


_ tion of guts. That is why it all looks so 


hopeless. 

It is important to realize how small, 
relatively, the problem is. The scale of 
inflationary pressure is almost trifling. 
Even the half-hearted monetary meas- 
ures which have been used since 1951 
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have had a dramatic success as com- 
pared with previous years. The rise in 
the cost of living has been at only about 
half the previous rate. And of course 
that greatly underestimates the improve- 
ment which has been effected; because 
under the Socialists—by rationing, sub- 
sidies, etc.—a great deal of the infla- 
tionary pressure was pushed away from 
retail prices, with all the results that we 
remember and they forget: 

For twelve months, up to the middle 
of 1954, in a market which was by that 
time a free market, as a result of. the 
removal of controls and re-opening of 
commodity markets, the cost of living 
remained almost stationary. If we 
compare the position then with the 
position to-day, it is probable that the 
excess demand in the capital sphere is 
not more than about £200 million per 
annum. It is certainly much short of 
10 per cent. of the total capital invest- 
ment, and probably about 1 per cent. of 
the gross national product. It is clear, 
therefore, that there can be no excuse 
for a reversion to Crippsian methods, 
nor any need for stunts. All that is 
needed is the mixture as before, but a 
slightly stronger dose. 

Any discussion of monetary policy 
must start from a very simple old- 
fashioned truth, namely, that all the 
purchasing power in anybody’s hand is 
the direct creation of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The total of bank 
deposits is decided by them, and cannot 
be affected by anybody else, and they 
have been steadily increasing this until 
the beginning of last year when the 
trouble was already obvious. If people 
are given purchasing power, they spend 
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it; they cannot be expected to go down 
to the basement and paper the walls 
with it! The floating debt has been 
steadily increasing, and whereas in 
theory it would be possible to prevent 
‘this having an inflationary effect, in 
practice this cannot easily be achieved 
—and is not now being achieved. It is 
difficult to understand why no con- 
version into longer-dated securities has 
taken place. This would automatically 
have the effect of reducing the present 
unduly high liquidity ratios of the joint 
stock banks, so bringing them to the 
position where they would be (as they 
should be in an inflation) unable to lend 
money to all the people who ask them 
for it. But the Government is even 
more directly responsible for the excess 
of purchasing power in recent months. 
In the financial year 1954-55 the 
Government collected a surplus of 
about £430 million, borrowed about 
£220 million more debt than they 
repaid, making a total of about £650 
million, and they lent the whole of it to 
the local authorities, nationalized in- 
dustries and other minor beneficiaries. 
This year, according to the latest 
figures, the position is very roughly 
that they have raised about £100 million 
more in taxes, and have spent on 
current expenditure about £120 million 
more, and the borrowing situation is 
about the same as last year. How does 
anybody expect an inflation to stop 
while the Government, hounded on by 
the democracy, is behaving in this way? 

When the first action was taken, in 
February and April of last year—action 
which many of us thought, and all now 
agree, should have been taken in an 
even stronger form in the autumn of 
1954—the appropriate remedies began 
to work. Indeed if it had not been for 
the dock strike, it is even conceivable 
that no further measures would have 
been necessary. The banks, faced with 
the reduction in their deposits, began, 


it is true, by selling investments rather 
than by cutting advances. Even this, 
of course, was what was required, 
leading to a reduction in purchasing 
power, but slowly. Advances remained 


for a long time unchanged, and indeed 


even slightly increased, though it is 
interesting that even so a highly desir- 
able shift took place away from local 
authority and public utility overdrafts, 
and in favour of manufacturing indus- 
try. But any net reduction in advances 


_ was prevented by the rapid and increas- 


' recent years has been a transfer of | 
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ing advances to hire-purchase finance. 
This merits further consideration, 
for it is a field in which much stronger 
measures should surely be taken. 
Advances to hire-purchase finance have 
increased at a staggering rate. Un- 
fortunately, public statistics are quite 


insufficient, but an informed estimate | 


has been given, and is quoted in the 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, that the increase in the last 
twelve months may be of the order of 
£100 to £200 million. When it is borne 
in mind that the net increase in National 
Saving Certificates, Defence Bonds, 
Post Office Savings Bank and Trustee 
Savings Banks, even after the improve- 
ment of recent years, is only of the order 
of £60 million; and when it is further 
borne in mind that the H.P. debt out- 
standing per head in this country may 
be only perhaps one-eighth of what it 
is in the United States—it will be seen 
that here is an inflationary force of the 
utmost significance. 
mentally, what has been happening of 


purchasing power in private hands from 
one sort of person to another. From 
the sort of person who when he finds 
himself with an extra £1 spends part of 
it and saves the rest, to the other sort of 
person, the average wage-earner, who 
when he finds himself in the possession 
of an extra £1 immediately spends it 
and also another £1 on the never-never. 


Indeed, funda- | 
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Some steps have, of course, been taken 
to deal with hire purchase, but not 
enough. If it is necessary to stop 
private people spending money, it is 
surely better to stop them spending the 
money they have not got. 

But this particular stage of the infla- 
tion which has been going on at various 
rates ever since 1939, is not primarily 
due to private consumption, but to the 
fact that a belated and vital increase in 
business capital expansion has been 
piled on to an already enormous local 
authority and public utility capital 
expansion, which is beyond the re- 
sources which savers either can, or will, 
save at the present level of taxation, and 
with the prospect of further inflation. 
This is true even though private saving, 
after 1951 gave some hope of future tax 
reductions, rose dramatically. 

As regards nationalized industries, 
two points might be borne in mind. 
First it is quite clear that they must bear 
their share in any reduction, seeing that 
the public sector nowadays makes 
demands greater than all private indus- 
try put together. The real object of the 
exercise is not to stop those capital 
expenditures which are least valuable 
in themselves, but to stop those which 
will give the least return in production 


quickly. With this in mind, surely the 


enormous capital expenditure of the 
coal industry does not seem to qualify 
very strongly for the high priority 
apparently given to it. Whether the 
money sunk in the pits is in the long run 
likely to bring any return is not the 


point. It certainly has not brought any 


return so far nor will quickly do so 
now. Secondly, in order to give some 
chance of controlling the capital de- 
mands of these vast and irresponsible 
empires, would it not be wise to make 
them do what we are at last making the 
local authorities do? At present they 
mount up on Treasury guarantee, week 
by week, overdrafts at their banks, 
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and then every now and again, when 
the overdraft has become intolerable, 
try and raise the money on the market. 
Would it not be wiser to make them 
raise the money first? It would be 
difficult, but that is the great advantage 
of the proposal. Let them join the 
queue, thereby pressing up the rate of 
interest which they have to pay, bring- 
ing it nearer to a level where somebody 
is willing to do without his money and 
lend it to them. This will strengthen 
the “ built in” defence against capital 
extravagance which only finance mem- 
bers of boards and city treasurers can 
really apply with success. This is the 
only way of bringing the supply and 
demand for capital into some kind of 
adjustment. 
With regard to the Government’s 
Budgetary policy, which is of course too 
wide a subject to deal with as part of an 
article on inflation, clearly the object 
should be to increase production and 
encourage saving. Incentives must be 
given to people, and not to companies. 
It is difficult to see how sense can be 
made of the present level at which 
surtax begins or the present level at 
which earned income relief stops. 
These are the people to whom we wish 
to give incentive and who will save 
most of the money. The recommenda- 
tions of the Milland-Tucker Committee 
on superannuation insurance of the 
self-employed, would also probably 
open up a very large field of saving, 
which is to-day quite impossible. A 
larger proposition of course, having 
many advantages, would be to separate 
company tax from private income tax, 
which would at least halve the cost of 
giving remission to private individuals. 
The other field in which the savings 
policy of Government finance is more 
than usually idiotic, at the present 
moment, is at the other end of the scale. 
We have already referred to the dis- 
saving done by the lower income 
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groups, but there is a special piece of 

snonsense in this sector relating to the 
National Insurance Fund. In this 
sector alone it may well be that the only 
saving ever done must be compulsory. 
Can anybody show any reason why at a 
time of raging inflation, for the first 
time in history the National Insurance 
Fund should have been allowed to go 
into the red? An increase of contribu- 
tions was belatedly and insufficiently 
accepted by the first Conservative 
Government. Now that the country 
has abandoned the conception of 
identical contributions from the State, 
the employer, and the employee, there 
might not only be advantage in increas- 
ing the worker’s contribution, but also 
in increasing still more the employer’s, 
so penalizing directly the hoarding of 
labour. 

We now turn to the other side of the 
Government’s account and consider the 
reduction of expenditure, taking first 
the least important—current expendi- 
ture. The only people among the 
Government Departments who seem to 
be saving on their estimates at the 
present moment are the Service Depart- 
ments, because they do not seem to be 
able to get an aeroplane to fly and for 
other similar reasons. Helpful though 
this may be in the fight against inflation, 
it is not a position which anyone except 
Burgess and Maclean are likely to view 
with equanimity. This method of sav- 
ing cannot go on much longer, the out- 
standing candidates are surely the 
agricultural subsidies, and particularly 
the bread and milk subsidies. 


But far more important, of course, - 


are the capital savings, and here we 
come up against the most important 
single factor in the country’s present 
home situation. No one any longer 
pretends that any rational case can be 
made out for the present rent restriction 
position. If an effective start were 
_ made on reforming it (almost certainly 


on the lines of making the new gross 
rating assessments the new standard 
rent, possibly with an adjustment due 
to the difference in values between 1939 
and 1956), we should not only be at last 
making some sense of the housing 
problem, but we should also achieve two 
directly deflationary results. First of 
all, of course, as rents rose to a level 
nearer their present proper value, there 
would be a corresponding decrease in 
consumers’ purchasing power. But that 
is much the less important. The second 
result would be to reduce substantially 
the present artificially inflated demand 
on capital resources for new houses, 
which accounts for nearly half the 
capital demands of local authorities. 
The effect on the inflationary position 
of even a small adjustment would be 
very considerable and immediate. 
Everyone really interested in housing as 
a social problem, and not as a political 
stunt, knows that slum clearance and 
repairs are now more important than an 
increase in the supply of houses at any- 
thing like the rate which has been 
fashionable—and desirable—in recent 
years. To be able, therefore, to do the 
sensible thing in a social service at the 
same time as giving substantial assist- 


ance in the fight against inflation is so © 


obviously the right thing to do, that we 


must devoutly hope that the Minister — 


of Housing, who had the courage to 
fight for the denationalization of steel, 
will do it and do it at once, and not 


waffle as soon as the uproar begins. 
Otherwise he might as well flicker across _ 
the embarrassed scene for a month or — 


two as Minister of Education. 


To sum up: we require perhaps a — 


further reduction in bank deposits and 
certainly a reduction in short-term 
borrowing with a hardening of middle- 
te:m interest rates. We require a small 
reduction in consumers’ expenditure, 
which could very easily be obtained 
with other advantages. We require a 
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more substantial, but not over-large 
reduction in capital projects. Not, it is 
to be hoped, at the expense of industrial 
development, but rather by postpone- 
ment of some public projects not 
directly concerned with production, and 
a greater degree of financial control in 
town halls and statutary authority 
boardrooms. It can all quite easily be 
done by traditional methods without 
anything more than a reduction in the 
excess of unfilled vacancies, and a quite 
small increase in unemployment, which 
will be solely unemployment of transi- 
tion from one job to another. Nobody 
can stop the trade union movement 
committing suicide. If they are deter- 
mined to do so they can produce a 
situation in which Great Britain will 
collapse as an industrial power either 
by inflation and further foreign ex- 


change crises, or by a reduction in 
production as a result of heavier 
unemployment due to industrial strife. 
There is not the slightest need for any ot 
this to happen, but one or the other will 
happen if the Government allows the 
present situation to drift. This it no 
doubt will do under back-bench pres- 
sure. 

I have said nothing in this article 
about the Foreign Exchange position, 
because 1956 is already “in the bag,” 
barring more dock strike follies or 
unexpected calamities, although the new 
demands in marks of our troops in 
Germany is a very serious factor. If 
the home situation is brought under 
control in 1956, the Foreign Exchange 
situation in later years will settle itself; 
if not, we are for it any way. 

IAN HOROBIN. 


THE BALANCED BUDGET 


By WILLIAM REES-MOGG 


parisons are seldom exact, because 


[ are ston economic com- 
each country has its own conven- 


- tions of financial and statistical account- 


ing. Nevertheless, the psychological 


‘impact of unequal comparisons may be 


considerable. In particular, this is true 
of the concept of “the balanced 
Budget.” Although no two countries 


_ budget on precisely the same system, 


foreign opinion has often regarded a 
balanced Budget as the one criterion of 
financial orthodoxy. 

Before the war this was given para- 
mount importance. Financial confi- 
dence and the fate of Governments 
depended upon it. In Britain we were 
relatively fortunate in having a rather 
slack standard of Budget accounting. 
All the English Chancellor had to do 
was to balance current revenue against 


current expenditure, without having to 
provide any surplus to cover his capital 
commitments. Thus in 1937-38, a 
normal pre-war year, the ordinary 
revenue amounted to £873 million, and 
ordinary expenditure to £833 million; 
of the £40 million surplus £10-5 million 
went to the sinking funds. 

At the time this was accepted as a 
perfectly adequate surplus. Yet, of 
course, this balance leaves out of account 
considerable expenditures which do not 
appear in the conventional Budget at 
all. These payments are, technically 
speaking, those for which the Treasury 
has power to borrow. They can rather 
loosely be regarded as the Government’s 
capital, as opposed to its current 
account. 

Since Sir Stafford Cripps in 1948, 
discussion of the Budget has been 
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divided between the conventional 
account and what is called an overall 
account, including these capital expen- 
ditures and also including a rather 
limited range of capital receipts. The 
below-the-line expenditures, as they are 
called, amounted to £692 million in 
1945-55. They then included £353 
million of loans to local authorities. 
The Coal Board is also financed 
through below-the-line expenditure and 
is costing an estimated £95 million in 
the current year, 1955-56. 

In the American Budget all expendi- 
tures have to be met on the Budget, and 
this division between current and capital, 
or between above- and below-the-line 
expenditure, does not exist. Indeed, a 
couple of years ago there was a move 
in Washington to create such a division 
on the grounds that it was more 
realistic. As a consequence, American 


Budgets normally look much further 
from being balanced than our own. In 
American terms the British Budget has 
not been balanced since Sir Stafford 
Cripps left the Exchequer. They have 
now reached the point in the U‘S. 
where their Budget is in fact balanced, 
and that implies a considerably more 
austere financial policy than ours. 

As the table shows, the ordinary 
surplus in the United Kingdom has 
ranged widely in recent years. When 
he took over from Dr. Dalton, Sir 
Stafford Cripps found that he had to 
deal with an acute problem of inflation. 
He laid down for himself the doctrine 
that the Government’s total expendi- 
ture, current and capital, should be met 
out of revenue. In addition, the 
Government should provide for a large | 
surplus to make up for any inadequacy 
of private saving. In the Budget of 


THE BUDGET RESULT 
Balance (£ million) 
Year Ordinary (Above Line) Overall (Below Line) Chancellor 

Estimate Outturn Estimate Outturn 
1955-56* | + 148 a — 436 — Mr. Butler 
1954-55 + 10 + 433 — 397 — 68 re 
1953-54 + 1069 + 94 — 440 — 297 a i 
1952-53 | + 431t/ + 88 | — 75 | — 436 Mi | 
1951-52 — 99 + 380 | — 595 — 149 | Mr. Gaitskell 
1950-51 + 443 + 720 —- 7 + 247 | Sir Stafford Cripps 
1949-50 + 470 + 549 + 14 + 62 ” 
1948-49 | + 789 + 831 + 330 + 352 te 

| 


The figures are derived throughout from the Financial Statement for the appro- 
priate year, except that the figures for the 1951-52 outturn have been supplied 
by the Treasury, and the estimates for 1948-49 are taken from Sir Stafford 


Cripps’ Budget speech. 


* The Autumn Budget has not been taken into account. 


+ This figure did not take account of an estimated £160m. saving from food subsidies or 
an extra estimated £80m. expenditure on National Assistance, Pensions, etc. 
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THE BALANCED BUDGET 


1948 he therefore estimated that he 
would need an overall surplus of more 
than £300 million. 

In fact, in each of Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
three Budgets there was a substantial 
overall surplus. They did not in the 
result achieve their purpose. They did 
not prevent devaluation in September 
1949, and even though allied to a wages 
and dividends prize and supported by 
controls on credit, they did not bring 
inflation to an end. Faced with heavy 
rearmament expenditures, Mr. Gaitskell 
in his one Budget made absolutely no 
attempt to continue Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
surplus. As against the £247 million 
overall surplus actually achieved in 
1950-51, Mr. Gaitskell budgetted for 
a £595 million overall deficit, a turn- 
round of £842 million. 

Whatever standard may be set, it 
seems clear that this rebound went too 
far. In circumstances of inflation it is 
the clear duty of a Chancellor to cover 
at least his current expenditure with his 
revenue. On the other hand, the disad- 
vantages of Sir Stafford Cripps’ theory 
should not be underrated. In the first 
place, they did not sufficiently stress 
the inflationary influence of almost all 
forms of Government expenditure. The 


_ Government creates purchasing power 


by its expenditure, but it does not pro- 
duce anything with which that pur- 
chasing power can be satisfied. In the 
Health Service, for instance, over 
£450 million is paid out, and only 
£19 million comes back in. 

This applies to almost all Govern- 
ment services. In theory, taxation 
cancels out this surplus of spending 
power. Yet high taxation has itself a 
secondary inflationary influence. It is 
normally treated as a prime cost in 
business and is therefore added on to 
all industrial prices. That is all right 
as a way of providing for internal 
taxation. Unfortunately, it also means 
that British exports have to pay their 
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share of the direct taxes levied on 
British industry. Tax increases almost 
always lead to new wage and salary 
demands, while, in general, a consider- 
able amount of avoidable waste in 
industry can be traced to over-taxation 
of profits. 

The higher the percentage of the 
national income that is taken by the 
Government the less room is left for 
economic expansion. If the way out of 
inflation is higher production—and any 
other way would be very painful—it is 
hard to justify the present level of 
Government expenditure, which in- 
cludes spending more than twice as 
much on defence as is spent on invest- 
ment in manufacturing industry. As 
consumption seems to be a roughly 
constant proportion of the national 
income, any increase in taxation will 
merely be financed by lower saving or 
by actual dissaving. If saving con- 
tinues to be inadequate, even a low rate 
of investment, such as we suffer from 
at present, must be inflationary. 

These are, or should be, the funda- 
mental budgetary considerations. To 
follow the Cripps plan is to miss the 
principal difficulty, which remains the 
excessive share of national resources 
employed unproductively by the 
Government. On the other hand, any 
overall deficit does have to be met by 
borrowing, and goes against the policy 
of disinflation. There cannot be lower 
taxes unless expenditure is cut, and 
there is no easy way out. No one 
should pretend to lay down an absolute 
rule for future Budgets, but it would 
seem safe to say that under present 
conditions a large ordinary surplus and 
no more than a small overall deficit is 
the balance to aim for. It is safe to add 
that, as experience shows, any Budget 
estimate in a time of inflation is likely 
to be exceeded. 


WILLIAM REEs-MOGG. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


By DAVID PRICE 


RITAIN’S external reserves are 
perilously low. At the end of 
1955, the total gold and dollar 
reserves of the United Kingdom stood 
at £757 millions ($2,120 millions). 
This is the total extent of the working 
capital, not only of the United King- 
dom, but virtually of the whole sterling 


area. In 1955, the total external trade . 


of the United Kingdom (i.e. imports 
and exports) alone was worth nearly 
£7,000 million. By any standard, a 
level of working reserves which amounts 
to less than the value of six weeks’ 
trading must be regarded as well 
below the danger limit. However 
satisfied individual industrialists may 
be about the continued increase in 
industrial production, the depleted 
state of our reserves must draw stark 
attention to the precarious nature of 
our apparent prosperity. 

This is not a new problem. Since 
the end of the war the level of Britain’s 


gold and dollar reserves has been 


consistently too low. As Table I shows, 
in December 1945 the reserves stood 
at £610 million. In December 1955 
they stood at £757 million—such is the 
measure of the progress which has 
been made in the last ten years. 
Successive Chancellors have tried 
strenuously to restore them to a more 
respectable level, but their efforts have 
been consistently unsuccessful. It is 
true that from time to time substantial 
improvements in the level of our 
reserves were temporarily made, but 
these improvements were never held. 
For instance, from the nadir of the 
early months of 1952 to the summer of 
1954 the reserves rose from £607 
million to £1,078 million—a promising 
improvement which appeared to herald 
the permanent establishment of a 
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greater safety margin in our reserves. 
But it was not to be. From the 
summer of 1954 to the winter of 1955 


most of that improvement was lost, © 


principally in the summer of 1955, so 
that we are nearly back where we were 
at the end of the war. 

The specific causes of this setback 
were the low level of exports in June 


and July 1955, consequential upon the 


dock strikes; the subsequent run on 
sterling further encouraged by rumours 
of pending convertibility; the imbal- 
ance in our European trade reflected in 


the figures for the quarterly E.P.U. 
settlements; and the annual service | 
on the American and Canadian loans. | 


In addition, there were general causes 
which have been a more permanent 
feature of the post-war economy— 
the failure of Great Britain to expand 
her exports as rapidly as her imports; 
the similar lack of balance in certain 
other countries of the sterling area, 
principally Australia, and Britain’s own 
internal position. In so far as some of 
the pressure on sterling in July and 


TABLE 
Gold and Dollar Reserves 
End of year £ million $ million 
Figures 

1945 610 2,476 
1946 664 2,696 

1947 512 2,079 
1948 457 1,856 
1949 603 1,688 
1950 1,178 3,300 
1951 834 2,335 
1952 659 1,846 
1953 899 2,518 
1954 986 2,762 
1955 157 2,120 
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TABLE II 
Quarterly Gold and Dollar Movements 
Oth Servi 
EP.U. | Gold and | 
Settlements Dollar Canadian Reserves 
Movements Loan 
$ millions 

1954 

3rd quarter +3 (i) +60 (ii) +36 — —116 2,901 

4th quarter +16 —13 +39 —181 —139 2,762 
1955 

Ist quarter —1 —143 +49 — —95 2,667 

2nd quarter +56 —88 +45 _ +13 2,680 

3rd quarter —105 —240 +10 -— —335 2,345 

4th quarter —121 +74 +10 —188 —225 2,120 

Notes: (i) Excluding $ million paid in E.P.U. Bilateral Settlement. 
(ii) Excluding $112 million repaid to I.M.F. 


August 1955 was a deliberate attempt 
by Continental operators to push 
Britain into full convertibility, to that 
extent the loss of gold and dollars was 
greater than the true balance of pay- 
ments position would have warranted. 

Table Il shows quarter by quarter 
how the reserves fell from the high 
peak of June 1954. 


Foreign Aid 
Changes in the end-year figures for 
the reserves indicate the relative suc- 


“cess or failure of Great Britain to pay 


its way abroad during the current 
year. However, the figures shown in 
Table I, which are the official figures 
for the reserves over the last ten years, 


can give a misleading impression unless 


it is appreciated that each year the 
reserves have been supported by con- 
siderable sums of foreign aid, amount- 
ing over the whole period to some 
$10,000 millions. Without this 
foreign aid, it would not have been 
possible for this country to have 
carried on at any reasonable standard 
of living. 


Table III illustrates what would 
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have been the effect in each of the 
post-war years if we had not received 
foreign aid in generous quantities. 
It will be noticed that in only two post- 
war years—1950 and 1953—were 
there improvements in the gold and 
dollar reserves before crediting foreign 
aid. 


TABLE III 


The Annual Effect of Foreign Aid on 
the Reserves 


Annual 
Foreign 
$ million | $ million | $ million 
1946 +220 1,123 —903 
1947 —301 3.513 —3,804 
1948 —385 1,487 —1,872 
1949 —224 1,362 —1,586 
1950 +1,416 807 +609 
1951 —1,428 198 — 1,626 
: 1952 +146 428 —282 
1953 +352 307 +45 
1954 —T77 153 —230 
1955 —545 
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Since we came out of the war, having 
lost everything except our honour, it 
is reasonable to argue that the greater 
portion of this aid, especially that 
received in the immediate post-war 
years, was part of the cost of the war. 
That is a valid argument, although it 
should be added that we were fortunate 
in having so generous an ally in the 
United States. It is, however, a matter 
of legitimate regret that ten years 
after the war we still require foreign 
aid to support our reserves. In fair- 
ness, it must be pointed out that the 
foreign aid which we are now receiving 
is principally an American contribu- 
tion to our defence effort, which in 
turn is an essential part of Western 
defence. Nevertheless, it is not a very 
healthy position. It emphasizes all 
too clearly two facts which are not 
appreciated by the British taxpayer, 
least of all when he calls for substantial 
reductions in taxation. The first is 
that the position of our external 
reserves has not improved very sub- 
stantially since the end of the war. 
And the second is that, in spite of 


the export drive, the external economy .- 


is not yet viable. 


The Full Working Reserves of the 
Sterling Area 


Whereas it is true to say that Great 
Britain is the banker for the sterling 


area, certain additional reserves of ' 


gold and dollars are held independently 
by individual sterling area countries. 
If these were added to the British gold 
and dollar reserves, the figure of some 
£1,000 million ($2,800 millions) com- 
prises the total working reserve of the 
sterling area. In addition, there are 
other resources which could be called 
upon to reinforce these reserves in a 
crisis, According to figures published 
recently in the Financial Times, the 
hypothetical potential of these addi- 
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tional resources is about $2,450 mil- 
lions, made up as follows: 


millions 
Government holdings of dollar 
securities . . $1,000 
Drawing on full quota with 
ILM.F. . $650 
Credit available through 
Purchase of dollars from 
I.M.F.. .say $500 
2,450 


This potential is hypothetical in the 
sense that it is very unlikely that any 
British Government would wish to 
divest itself completely of every source 
of foreign exchange. At the same 
time, there is a liability to E.P.U. for 
the repayment of some $350 millions. 
Since the $300 millions from E.P.U. 
could be advanced to meet deficits 
only on the basis of 75 per cent. gold 
payment and 25 per cent. of credit, 
Britain would have to pay some 
$900 millions in gold in order to make 
full use of her borrowing quota with 
E.P.U. On the basis of these calcula- 
tions, the maximum working reserves 
of foreign exchange which the sterling 
area could muster, if all resources were 
mobilized, would be about £1,425 
million ($4,000 millions). Since 
sterling area trade was running last 
year at about £15,000 millions (my 
estimate); this means that the current 
working reserves of the sterling area 
are sufficient to cover five and a half 
weeks trading—or ten weeks if imports 
only are considered. This allows the 
sterling area too small a margin of 
reserves for manceuvre. If the sterling 
area is to continue to make economic 
and political sense to the other 
partners, Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves must be rapidly, substantially 
and permanently increased. 
Furthermore, it has been estimated 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


by the Midland Bank that sterling 
is the currency in which half the world’s 
international trade is conducted. In 
addition, it is reckoned that the use of 
sterling in trade is still growing, not 
only as a result of the expansion of 
world trade, but also as a result of the 
gradual removal of exchange control 
restrictions. This process has been 
accelerated by the restoration by a 
Conservative Government of the tradi- 
tional free markets in bullion and com- 
modities. However, the shortage of 
British capital available for overseas 
investment limits the degree to which 
the historic position of sterling can be 
restored. It follows also that foreign 
confidence in the strength and stability 
of sterling has an importance far beyond 
these islands. So, as was pointed out 
in the February number of the Midland 
Bank Review, “‘ the management of the 
pound sterling imposes a special inter- 
national responsibility on the United 
Kingdom, acting along with other 
countries of the sterling area.” 


Britain’s External Balance Sheet 

The gold and dollar reserves are 
only one item in the nation’s external 
balance sheet. But there are other 
assets and liabilities of a more per- 
manent nature which have to be added 
to the gold and dollar reserves in 
order to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of Britain’s international 
position on capital account. Although 
the relevant assets and liabilities can 
be easily identified, it is extremely 
difficult to measure their extent with 
any degree of accuracy. Nevertheless, 
by correcting published figures for 
certain known omissions, I have tried 
in Table IV to draw up a rough balance 
sheet of Britain’s capital position, 
which may give the reader some idea 
of the external strength or weakness of 
the British economy. The liabilities 
consist of sterling liabilities, the 
Government’s external debt and the 
debit balance with the E.P.U. The 
assets consist of the gold and dollar 
reserves, the overseas investments and 


TABLE 
Rough Balance Sheet of Britain’s Capital Position 


- Liabilities 


Sterling liabilities 
Debit balance with E.P.U. 
Govt’s external debt (1) 


Assets 
Gold and dollar reserves / 
Overseas investments (nominal value) 
Credit balance with I.M.F. 


Credit (+) or Deficit (—) 


Note (1) 


December 1938 June 1955 
£ million £ million 
598 4,339 
— 96 
—— 2,130 
—598 —6,565 
615 957 
3,545 2,200 
557 
+4,160 +3,714 
+3,562 —2,85) 


The external debt for the First World War, which stood at £1,032 


millions in 1938, has now been removed from the record! 
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the credit balance with the I.M.F. 
Whereas our liabilities in 1938 were 
£598 million, in June 1955 they were 
£6,565 million, while over the same 
period our assets have fallen from 
£4,160 million to £3,714 million. Thus 
the overall position has changed from 
a credit of £3,562 million to a deficit 
of £2,851 million. 

In order that the less statistically 
minded can comprehend the full impli- 
cations of this change, the position can 
be restated simply. Whereas before 
the war every man, woman and child 
in this country was owed on average 
£75 by some foreigner, to-day the 
position has been reversed and every 
single one of us owes £59 abroad. 
Every increase in wages and salaries 
must be considered in the light of that 
£59 debt. 

If we are ever to get away from the 
continual series of crises over our 
foreign exchange and over our reserves, 
we must aim at a long period of 
favourable balances in our current 
accounts. Unfortunately, there are 
certain factors in the overall capital 
position which make it harder to do so. 
These factors lie in the nature of our 
“assets and our liabilities. 

The sterling liabilities comprise a 


variety of claims upon sterling, of. 


which the most important are sterling 
balances held in British banks to the 
credit of overseas clients. The nature 
of these sterling balances is such as to 
give a high degree of liquidity to our 
liabilities without a corresponding 
degree of liquidity in our assets. Hence 
large claims against sterling can arise 
quickly and thereby can seriously 
embarrass the position of the pound 
without the authorities being able to 
mobilize the full strength of our assets 
as a countervailing force, because our 
assets, being principally in overseas 
investments, are highly illiquid. How- 
ever, the second important element 
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in the sterling liabilities—British 
Government securities held by over- 
seas banks—need not be a cause of so 
much embarrassment. 

The Government’s external debt 
arises principally in respect of the 
American and Canadian loans. The 
future liability consists not only of 
repayment of these loans, but also the 
servicing of them. According to a 
recent reply to a question in the House, 
the future liability in interest and 
principal is about £3,000 millions. 
It is interesting to note that if we had 
not been forced to devalue in 1949, we 
would have saved £1,000 millions on 
the whole debt. 

The principal item on the assets side 
is the overseas investments. There 
are considerable technical difficulties 
in measuring these at all accurately. 
It has not proved possible to estimate 
their marketable value, so that we 
have to be content with estimates of 
their nominal value. Since the market- 
able value of individual investments 
may be two or three times their nominal 
value, the marketable value of the 
whole portfolio is undoubtedly greater 
than appears from published figures. 
Since most of these investments are 
of a long-term nature, they are of 
little assistance in resisting short-term 
attacks on sterling. Hence we find 
ourselves in the rather invidious posi- 
tion of having lent long and borrowed 


‘ short, the classical objections to which 


have yet to be disproved in practice. 


The Exposed Position of Sterling 


The current exposed position of 
sterling increases the urgency for drastic 
action to raise the level of the gold 
and dollar reserves. This can only be 
done by favourable balance of pay- 
ments. Yet the task of improving the 
balance of payments has been made 
more difficult by uncertainty about the 
future of sterling. This is not the 
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occasion to argue the case for or against 
the final move to formal convertibility, 
or to discuss whether, when that event 
takes place, the exchange rate should 
be anchored to a fixed parity as at 
present; should be allowed wider but 
defined margins of fluctuation or 
should be flexible. These issues are 
important and in due course must be 
resolved. I wish only to draw attention 
to the fact that as long as the reserves 
are as low as they are at present, 
sterling is very susceptible to short 
attacks by foreign speculators out of 
any relation to general economic con- 
ditions. Such attacks are further 
encouraged by the “ one-way option ” 
inherent in rigidly fixed rates of 
exchange. 

We saw an excellent example of 
this type of attack in the late summer 
of last year, when on rumours of both 
convertibility and devaluation there 
was a run on the pound which was 
halted only by a combination of Mr. 
Butler’s clear declaration at Istanbul 
that he would stand firm on the 


_ exchange parity of $2.80 to the pound; 


official intervention through the 
Exchange Equalization Account and 


the Autumn Budget (surprising though 
that may seem to the British house- 
wife!). The possible repetition of 
such attacks cannot be avoided so 
long as the lowness of the reserves 
provides so inadequate a cushion. 
However determined the Chancellor 
of the day might be to stand by the 
current exchange rate of the pound, 
he would be compelled to devalue if the 
balance of payments ran consistently 
against us and if the pace of internal 
inflation were consistently greater than 
that of our competitors. It was the 
pressure of events, not the will of the 
Government, which brought about 
devaluation in September 1949, though 
no doubt the actual rate to which we 
devalued was the considered act of 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Further devalua- 
tion which may not be as improbable 
as it might have appeared a year ago, 
would reduce further our slender 
reserves. On these grounds alone 
devaluation must be resisted, but I 
would repeat that the point could be 
reached where the mere pressure of 
events would sweep away all resistance. 


DAVID PRICE. 


SAVINGS 


By IAN FORREST 


pared to put aside enough savings, 

that country can always stop an 
inflation. The history of the post-war 
years in Britain can be written round 
the simple fact that the amount of 
savings which was undertaken by the 
community was never enough to stop 
prices rising. But even now, with 
prices going up moe quickly than ever 


|: the people of a country are pre- 
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before, Britain could still halt infla- 
tion in its tracks if some real attempt 
were made by the authorities to intro- 
duce policies which encourage saving 
to replace existing policies which so 
plainly discourage it. This is Mr. 
Macmillan’s prime task in his next 
Budget. It is deplorable that these 


policies have continued so long under 
the Conservative administrations. They 
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have done a great deal of damage, for 
which the previous Chancellor must be 
held responsible. 

Since, however, the shortage of 
saving is not something which just 
happened, but is man-made, the result 
of policy, it can be remedied. Later in 
this article suggestions are put forward 
which would stimulate saving. First, 
it is as well to see why we need savings, 
and why we have failed to get them. 

Savings—of individuals and of com- 
panies—are the source of money to pay 
for capital investment at home and 
overseas. We need savings to play our 
part as a great Power in the world, able 
to lend money to the under-developed 
countries. And we need savings to 
pay for the modernization of our 
factories and basic services in this 
country. Even three years ago, savings 
were inadequate. Since then we have 
provoked a great wave of investment 
in manufacturing industry, and pro- 
duced ambitious plans to improve the 
roads and railways, and to exploit 
nuclear power, without the slightest 
thought being given to the problem of 
where the savings are going to come 
from to pay for it all. 

Indeed, while the need for savings 
continued to grow urgent, 
economic policies which discouraged 
thrift were allowed to continue. These 
policies of cheap money and high 
taxation were very pleasant to the 
Socialists, because they redistributed 
wealth. The rich, who traditionally 
have always supplied the savings which 
the community needed, were subjected 
to rates of tax which, compared with 
the “thirties, could only be described 
as confiscatory. But the Socialists 
did not care about savings anyway. 
In the early days after the war, most 
people, including many non-Socialists, 
used to argue that private saving had 
disappeared for ever. The Socialists 
added “and a jolly good thing too.” 
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To them it was a much more satis- 
factory arrangement that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer should do al! 
the saving necessary by producing 
each year a vast surplus in the Budget. 
Since this was money which people 
were prevented from spending, they 
called it saving. But it could only be 
guaranteed in those days by main- 
taining rates of tax which made it 
barely worthwhile to work. 

The Socialists maintained their hos- 
tility towards savings until the last 
moment of their power. One of the 
worst actions of Mr. Gaitskell’s brief, 
but unsuccessful, tenure of office was 
his insistence that interest earned from 
Post Office Savings and _ Trustee 
Savings Banks should be taxed. 
Nothing but harm has followed from 
this short-sighted and petty decision. 
It was a blow against the habit of 
thrift. 


A final reason for the inadequacy of | 


savings under the Socialists was that, 
thanks to a combination of incompe- 
tent Budgets and the cheap money 
policy, they were never able to stop 
prices going up. And if the public 


feels that what it puts by into one kind 
of saving or another is going to © 


deteriorate in value because of inflation, 
then naturally it is less anxious to 
save. 

To some extent the Conservatives 
have been more enlightened. They 


- have abandoned the idea of communal 


saving through the Budget surplus, in 
favour of leaving it to the individual 
to decide whether to save or not. 
They have even cut income tax rates, 
though not the super-tax. But they 
have still not made saving sufficiently 
attractive. Except for a short period, 
prices have risen in much the same way 
as they did under the Socialists. (Inci- 
dentally, the increase in savings which 
followed the short period of stability 
of prices in 1952 was remarkable.) 
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And it is a fair comment that the 
slightly more favourable attitude to 
savers has come about only as the by- 
product of changes in policy intro- 
duced for other reasons. We are still 
waiting for the first “‘ Saver’s Budget.” 
Let us hope that we get it this time. 
There is every reason why we should, 
for political as well as economic 
interest coincide to present Mr. 
Macmillan with an opportunity which 
it would be folly to miss. 

What then should he do? The first 
thing to make clear is that the problem 
is not difficult. Provided Mr. Mac- 
millan is prepared to be open-minded, 
he can do a number of things. But 
since some of them are unorthodox, 
he will not get very far if he relies on 
the imaginative powers, such as they 
are, of the tax gatherers who surround 
him. 

Mr. Macmillan must look for him- 
self over the whole range of channels 
of saving, and try to make each one 
more attractive to the saver. Not only 
must the campaign be launched right 
along the line from the 6d. savings 
stamp of the National Savings Move- 
ment to the tax reserve certificate 
bought by the super-tax payer, but to 
make certain of success, a dramatic 
and original proposal must be brought 


‘ up to make some impact on public 


opinion. 

The best way of achieving this now 
is to offer the public a short loan to 
which they could subscribe a limited 
amount—say £1,000—which would be 
absolutely tax free. It is a matter of 
presentation whether this is arranged 
so that subscriptions are made at a 
discount and the return is offered in 
the form of capital appreciation, or 
whether the whole return is to be made 
in the form of interest. There are 
other similar possibilities, but there 
seems little doubt that to be successful 
the Government will have to offer 


something which is free of tax. 

At the same time, however, improve- 
ments must be made in the other 
channels of saving. Companies are 
an important source of saving, through 
the money which they plough back 
into their businesses, rather than pay 
out to shareholders. This year, how- 
ever, it is unlikely that companies will 
be able to contribute much. The 
credit squeeze will bear on them with 
increasing weight, and they will be 
hard put to it to find all the money 
they need to pay for their present 
scale of activities. 

This makes it all the more essential 
to encourage savings from the public. 
Interest from Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks, up to say £25 per year 
should be made tax free. It is really 
ridiculous to expect any taxpayer to 
leave money on deposit with these 
institutions for the existing net return 
of 12 per cent. per annum. And 
what is the incentive for anyone who 
does not pay tax at the standard rate 
to buy a National Savings Certificate ? 
These offer what amounts to 3 per 
cent. to the non-taxpayer if held for 
ten years. Last year alone prices rose 
by 6 per cent. These certificates offer 
no protection against inflation. A 
15s. certificate bought in 1939 could 
have been cashed last year for 23s. 6d., 
with which the holder could then have 
bought the equivalent of about 9s. of 
goods at 1939 prices. 

Again, the Chancellor could use his 
influence to persuade the banks that 
they should begin to pay interest once 
more on current accounts. The interest 
would be very small, but even so it 
would help to spread the feeling that 
savings were important. 

One change which is well within the 
Chancellor’s power is to offer more 
encouragement to saving through life 
insurance policies. This is now one of 
the most popular ways of saving, 
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having nearly doubled in the last six 
years. There is already some income 
tax relief on premiums paid towards 
life insurance policies. This could 
be made more marked without any 
difficulty. 


Finally, the Chancellor must study - 


the present position of the banks, 
and the insurance companies, through 
which such a large proportion of the 
country’s savings now flow, and 
attract them to support Government 
borrowing by loans specially designed 


to fit into their investment portfolios. 
In all these ways, the Chancellor 
can mobilize the country’s savings by 
sharpening the incentive to save. At 
the same time, he will have to make 
certain that everything in his Budget 
helps him forward to his main objective 
—to stop prices rising further. If 
prices continue to rise fast before 
the new savings campaign gets going, 
we may destroy the habit of thrift for 
ever. 
IAN FORREST. 


FREEDOM OR CONTROLS? 


By DOUGLAS JAY 


issue before the country at the 

moment is the question whether 
we are to restrain inflation by some use 
of physical controls, or purely by high 
taxation and dear money. There is no 
other way (unless the public suddenly 
and miraculously decide to save on a 
large scale, of which there is no sign). 
The Conservative Party has got itself 
and the country into the present muddle 
by letting itself be trapped into a 
doctrinaire opposition to both physical 
controls and high taxation. So it is 
left with no method of combating 
inflation, as soon as import prices turn 
against this country, except dear money, 
which has failed to work either quickly 
or effectively by itself in the last twelve 
months. 

Being an unrepentent believer myself 
in personal freedom as one of the most 
precious values in a social-democratic 
society, I start with a firm prejudice 
against physical controls as such. 
Wherever they genuinely conflict with 
individual liberty, they should be 
avoided unless the case for them is 
extremely strong. On the other hand, 


Piss the most important 


to be utterly opposed to all controls in 
all circumstances would be as doctri- 
naire and foolish as to object to the rule 
of the road or the speed limit (or any 
law at all), as infringements of individual 
liberty. We should always, it seems to 
me, draw a fundamental distinction 
between personal freedom and what 
may be called economic freedom. By 
personal freedom I mean a man’s right 
to do what he likes with himself—to 
say, and think what he likes, to live 
and work where he likes. Any limita- 
tion of that right—such as direction of 
labour—should be opposed in any but 
extreme emergencies. By economic 


‘ freedom, I mean the right to do as one 


chooses with one’s money, business or 
property. Limitations on this, are not 
in the same sense an invasion of a 
fundamental liberty. 

Despite this, there is, I believe, an 
overwhelming case, except in abnormal 
times, against limitations on ordinary 
consumers’ free choice. Every indivi- 
dual can best decide in most ordinary 
circumstances what he likes best. So, 
except where there is abnormal scarcity, 
we should avoid consumer rationing if 
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we possibly can. But there are other 
controls which both influence the full 
employment economy at a key point, 
and have little effect on genuine 
personal freedom; notably, control of 
the exchanges, of imports, or building, 
and in certain cases the prices of 
necessities. 

Nevertheless, even the use of these 
controls should be justified on the 
ground of experience rather than theory. 
Fortunately, we have now had since 
1945 some six years of trying to manage 
the economy with controls, and some 
five years of trying to do without. It 
seems to me indisputable that the pre- 
1951 selective use of controls proved far 
more successful than the present doctri- 
naire slide into inflation and insolvency. 

Since no U.K. Government can 
control the movement of import prices, 
the success of U.K. economic policy 
cannot be judged mainly by absolute 
movements of internal prices or by the 
current balance of payments in value 
terms. What U.K. policy can influence 
is the volume of production and exports, 
and the extent to which the cost of living 
reflects changes in import prices. 

Judged by this decisive test, the 
controlled economy of pre-1951 met 
the international difficulties encoun- 


tered far better than the uncontrolled 


economy since. Production rose 7 per 


_ cent. a year from 1945 to 1951, and only 


about 4 per cent. since. Exports more 
than doubled in volume between 1945 
and 1951 (rising 67 per cent. from 1947 
to 1951). Since 1951, they have hardly 
risen in volume at all—perhaps 10 per 
cent. in five years. Before 1951, 
import prices were continually rising ; 
and throughout the period living costs 
were rising less fast. Since 1951, 
import prices have fallen on balance; 
but living costs have risen over 20 per 
cent. Before 1951, U.K. living costs 
were rising slower than those in other 
industrial countries; and our exports 


were rising faster. Since 1951, our 
exports have been left hopelessly behind, 
and the cost of living has only risen 
2 or 3 per cent. in the U.S., Canada, 
Germany and France, against the 20 per 
cent. rise here. 

Objectively looked at, the perform- 
ance of the uncontrolled economy since 
1951 is even worse than this. As a 
result of free-for-all inflation at home, 
and the consequent failure of exports, 
the sterling area gold reserve has been 
going steadily down, whilst almost all 
other industrial countries have been 
gaining. We now have a smaller gold 
reserve than in 1951, while the rest of 
Europe has a /arger by $5,000 million. 

This is precisely what any dispas- 
sionate economist would have pre- 


dicted. The pre-1951 controls made 


sure that the country concentrated on 
essential investments and exports. Mr. 
Butler’s free-for-all—stoked up still 
further by tax concessions to the 
wealthy—has encouraged semi-luxury 
consumption all along the line. Invest- 
ment has suffered ; the rise in exports has 
stopped; the gold reserve has gone 
down; and the cost of living has gone 
up. There is only one way to remedy 
this situation—to restrain excessive 
consumption, and get back to the pre- 
1951 priority for investment and exports. 

But, of course, it is much harder to 
do this with most of the key controls 
dismantled. And it becomes impos- 
sible, if the weapon of taxation on those 
with higher incomes is abandoned at the 
same time. If we want the essential 
exports and investment, we must cut 
inessential consumption; and the only 
way to do that is through selective 
taxation of the higher incomes and 
control on luxury investment and 
imports. 

It follows inexorably that, unless 
some change in the world economic 


situation suddenly rescues us, there are . 


extremely strong grounds for a selective 
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and temporary use of building and 
import controls to back up other 
measures of restraint (including some 
restraint on profits and dividends). 
Some people are genuinely worried that 
import controls may provoke retaliation 
and cut down world trade. The 
answer is that import controls should be 
used temporarily, and specifically to 
correct a balance of payments deficit. 
If so used, retaliation is not justified, 
and this is recognized in all post-1945 
international agreements. Our import 
controls, should be used, in short for 
two purposes only: to correct balance 


of payments deficits and to preserve 
full employment. 

For the sake of full employment, 
reasonable price stability and a balancec 
overseas account with some surplus for 
investment abroad, a Labour Govern- 
ment would be prepared to use the key 
selective controls. But they would be 
only one part of a general policy of 
collective restraint voluntarily agreed 
so far as possible, and designed to 
reconcile full employment with price 
stability and international solvency. 


DouG.Las Jay. 


METRICAL TECHNIQUE. IL 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


NE of the simplest methods of 
eo a message by sounds 

is a sequence of taps, tapped 
out at varying intervals of time apart. 
Hence the Morse code for example. In 
this code, of course, each letter of the 
alphabet is represented by one or two 
or three taps at minute intervals of 
time apart. The groups are distinguish- 
able, that is, by the pauses between 
them. According to the intervals be- 
tween them or their continuity, these 
taps, purely for convenience’s sake, 
may be called longs or shorts. 

In all speech sounds—and apart 
from anything else—there is this con- 
tinuous tumtitumtiness, so to say. 
Every syllable is roughly either a long 
or a short. “ Roughly,” because the 
longs are by no means all of the same 
duration, and shorts are far more 
unequal. But whether any such 
syllable is a long or a short largely 
depends on its being made in some way 
conspicuous or not. The chief means 
of making a syllable conspicuous is by 
what is called an accent, or an emphasis 
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—though what that accent is, in itself, 
it is curiously difficult to determine. It 
may be due to the volume, resonance 
quantity or familiarity of its sound, to 
the muscular effort in saying it, to 
pitch of voice, or to a combination of 
these. Words of two or three syllables 
in English habitually have one accent 
(and that, in general, is placed as 
far back as possible). Words of four or 
more syllables usually have two or 
three, one more conspicuous than the 
others. Any such spoken word, being 
of so many syllables, has in itself, then, 


‘ two rhythmical patterns; its mouth- 


pattern, so to speak, and its sound- 
pattern—the one we make ourselves 
when we say it, the other when we hear 
it. The saying of the word fantastic, 
for example, requires three different 
arrangements, and therefore efforts, of 
the vocal organs—larynx, tongue, lips 
and so on—each one of them distinct 
from its neighbour, and made the more 
distinct by the minutest of pauses 
between them. 

So with the ear and the hearing of it. 


But 
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But the second of these syllables— 
fan-tas-tic—is signally different from 
the other two. It has an accent, and 
an emphasis. It is a settled long, a 
tum, while fan is here a short, and fic 
is a shorter still. But not in: “ There 
she sat—fair, motionless, lost in thought 
—while the fire-flames fanned them- 
selves into extinction.” Or in, “ And 
the tiny clock on the chimney-piece 
never missed even one merciless tick.” 
The importance of the set, of the 
arbitrary accent in the detection of 
a word is proved merely by the shifting 
of that accent; minutest, variéty, 
alabaster, for example. Long words 
then are in themselves ready-made 
complicated rhythmical patterns; e.g. 
oleaginous, peripateticism, hetero- 
geneity. 

Now, by a peculiar felicity in the 


"nature of things, what man has to do 
/ in this world, if he is to keep himself 


alive, is, or can be made, pleasing to 
him to do—eating, for example, circu- 
lating his blood, or even digesting. 
And so with digging, running, jumping, 
dancing, speaking, even listening. 
Whether or not any such pleasure is a 
strictly rational one, is of no material 
account. It is in any case the happiest 
of makeweights. In language we not 


_only cannot but use rhythmical patterns 


in order to make ourselves understood, 
but (if we are so inclined) cannot but 
take pleasure in them. Imposed verbal 
patterns—metre, in one word, may be 
an additional pleasure, and for that 
reason alone apart from any others is 
amply justified. And—apart from the 
virtue of economy in the use of words— 
the more various and easily detectable 
our verbal rhythms within those metres 
may be, the more rapidly and the 
better they serve their purpose, and 
the more richly we shall delight in the 
utterance and the hearing of them. 
And so with a verse-scheme of. one 
or more stanzas. Sound on to sound, 


syllable by syllable, in variably arranged 
longs and shorts, line on to line, it . 
wins its rhythmic and metrical way 
through variety to unity. So many 
lines to the stanza; so many stanzas 
to the poem. And at last a little 
model of verbal music—never lost 
when once attained. So a_ boxer 
fights—his foot-play a kind of metre, 
the ever-varying skilful motion of 
gloves and head and body their rhyth- 
mical variation: his brains and his 
will directing all. So the mower mows. 
Every sweep of his scythe varies 
slightly in its rhythmical circuitings. 
Step by step he fells the flowering 
weeds and grasses—singing and dap- 
pling bird and butterfly overhead, and 
the faint airs of summer; and at 
length the now patterned meadow is 
completely mown. 

None the less, if words, like the 
Morse code, consisted solely of accented 
and unaccented lumps or groups of 
precisely similar noises, with only 
varying minute pauses between them, 
then language would be not only 
atrociously monotonous, but (as, I fear, 
is this discourse) primitive. How then 
does it avoid these dangers? The 
Ancient Mariner, for example, is perhaps 
the finest flower of prolonged lyrical 
artistry in our language; yet, roughly 
nine out of ten of its words are of one 
syllable, less than one out of ten of 
two; whereas in the same number 
of words in Coleridge’s prose, or 
Johnson’s or Gibbon’s, only about 
six out of ten are monosyllables. What 
then in Coleridge’s poem gives its 
sequence of word-sounds—which con- 
sist in so large a proportion of such 
little verbal lumps as monosyllables 
seem to be—not only their rhythmical 
charm to the ear, but a mutability of 
quality so abundant that it is a con- 
tinuous delight to repeat and to listen 
to them? How do words, that is, trium- 
phantly escape from the tedium and 
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poverty of mere tumtitumtiness ? 
_ The answer is obvious, and yet is 
often oddly ignored. Words do this 
only by means, of course, of a con- 
tinuous series of variations, not merely 
in rhythm and pause, but also, in their 
modulations, their mouth and sound 
patterns, their vocal accordances and 
discordances ; what Professor Saints- 
bury calls and what Alice Meynell 
did not concur with him in calling, 
their verbal music. 

Still, listen for a moment to the unique 
wizard himself :— 


Encinctured with a twine of leaves, 
That leafy twine his only dress, 

A lovely Boy was plucking fruits, 

By moonlight, in a wilderness. 

The moon was bright, the air was free, 
And fruits and flowers together grew 
On many a shrub and many a tree: 
And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

Like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more beloved than day. 
But who that beauteous Boy beguiled, 
That beauteous Boy to linger here? 
Alone, by night, a little child, 

In place so silent and so wild— 

Has he no friend no loving mother near ? 


Here surely—given the honeyed 
tongue (and the understanding) to 
utter these lines meaningfully and 
purely—is revealed a brief example of 
that supreme concord between two 
supreme arts which we call Poetry: 
a poetry which (just as a lovely face 
conceals the delicate bones beneath its 
contours) breathes not one arid whisper 
of “ Metrical Technique.” 

Now the more variable this verbal, 
this rhythmical music is shown to be by 
means of metre, for example, the more 
pleasing it is to say and listen to. 


Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made. 


Compare that, for example, with 
“Your parent is submerged in eight 


yards of water, and his anatomy is being 
converted into hydrogen.” There is 
little temptation to sing the words of 
that. Or suppose we put it into 
cantering dactyls: 


Fathoms full fifteen thy fond father 
slumbers, 

Of the lime in his bones is the pink coral 
formed. 


Here we have literally deepened the sea, 
if not the sense of the original; we have 
modernized its grammar; we have 
added emphasis to its rhythms—and 
we have ruined not only its delightful- 
ness as sound, but a good part of its 
meaning as poetry. 

Rhythm that, like a bird in the wind, 
beats against, resists, gives way to, 
exults in the restrictions of metre, is for 
this very reason the more entrancing, 
while any mere metre is not only 
wearisome but lifeless. Indeed, units of 
English metre were better called boots 
than feet, since it is what they contain 
that is of any real importance, not 
themselves. Moreover, it is ease itself 
even in rhythmical prose to slip into 
and out of metre. For example: 
What then comes of verbal rhythm,/ 
though we may but seldom heed it,/ 


is that when we speak or /isten,/ there _ 


is an esthetic pleasure/ interwoven 
with the meaning. That—otherwise 
emphasized—is the rather jogtrot but 


natural talk-rhythm of Hiawatha. 


Indeed, ai// language is the attempt to 
say just what we think AND feel, in 
words that shall with their accordant 
cadences and rhythms, delight both 
voice and ear, and charm the mind. 
That sentence again, otherwise empha- 
sized, becomes blank verse—very blank 
verse. Indeed, all language is the 
attémpt to say/ just what we think and 
feél in words that shall/ with their 
accordant cadences/ and rhythms/ 
delight both voice and ear and charm 
the mind. 
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There has, of course, been endless 
discussion and dispute concerning the 
relation between these longs and shorts 
of verse, or if we prefer other terms, 
heavy and light, resonant and feeble, 
conspicuous and suppressed, energetic 
and faint. Many authorities suggest, 
for example, that a short is roughly, 
half a long; Dr. MacColl has proved to 
his own satisfaction that it is a third of a 
long. But obviously no precise mathe- 
matical relation is either practical or to 
be desired. Comparison of such a 
blank verse line as “their extra- 
territoriality” with ““ What now, thou 
dense, thou leaden-pated varlet”’ at 
least suggests it. Other prosodists 
maintain that the poet sings to time, as 
the fiddler plays. Indeed, since any 
syllable of speech occupies time in the 
utterance, as does a note of music, time 
cannot but be involved in any question 
of rhythm as of metre. Here again mere 
vulgar fractions seem to be a little 
coarse for the purpose, as would semi- 
tones and set key and time be if we had 
to talk inthem; and what is our metro- 
nome—how do we measure them? 
Pulse? Breath? Or by some secret 
inward sense of life and thought and 
beauty ? 

That there is a relation between the 
rhythmical syllablings of, say, ““ Come 


‘unto these yellow sands And then...” 


and those of “ The curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day” and those of 
let us say of “ Tears, idle tears,” is 
undeniable. A living, lovely, and life- 
giving relation too. But no precision of 
analysis, I think, is attainable. As Mr. 
J. C. Andersen says, “In poetry the 
syllables vary infinitely . . . that varia- 
tion is so perpetual that no indication 
of it is given—it is the normal condi- 
tion. The stress-units are fairly equal 
in temporal value, but never with the 
regularity of bars of music.” It is 
amusing to attempt to talk (with 
feeling) to a metronome. 


Thumping out his accents and stresses 
on the table may at times help a poet 
with his metre, but if he trust to that 
for the inspiration of his rhythms, he 
will find his Pegasus a stubborn mount. 
He will rather read, mark, learn and 
digest what other poets have done 
before him, and being gifted not only 
with the lifelong practice in words 
which in some degree we all share, but 
with skill in them—otherwise all striv- 
ings are vain—he will follow the 
dictates of sense and sensibility, mind 
and heart. You could no more teach 
the rhythm-deaf to write the “‘ Ode to 
the West Wind ” than you could teach 
a liar to Jook (or lip) honest. 

In fine verse, then, and to a lesser 
degree in fine prose, not only pleasing 
but appropriate rhythmical sequences 
are what we need. These are essential 
to fine craftsmanship. And no pleasur- 
able delicacy of meaning is possible 
without them. Even though we may 
prefer never to listen attentively to the 
sounds of words—and so to shun their 
strange decoys, we could not but agree 
that certain sequences of word-sounds 
are difficult to pronounce and little 
satisfaction to listen to. They may be 
harsh, awkward, ugly, even foolish: 
“This new edition in the exhibition 
deals with the positions of the composi- 
tions of the seditious missionaries,” or 
“The locksmith’s flush escutcheons,” 
or, ““ No, m’m, I’m not copper-bottom- 
ing the kettles, m’m; I’m aluminiuming 
"em, m’m.” These word-sounds are 
doing their best, but it is not exactly the 
best of such a sentence as: “ they 
seemed to be indulging in some dark 
communication of ideas”; or “I 
dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
and when I awoke, it rained’; or 
indeed of Bacon’s 


Roses, damask and red, are fast 
flowers of their smells; so that you may 
walk by a whole row of them and find 
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nothing of their sweetness, yea, though 
it be in a morning’s dew. 


Prose or verse, the principle is the 
same, since, as Walter Savage Landor 
says; possibly with some exaggeration, 
though he was an expert in both— 


Good prose, to say nothing of the 
original thoughts it conveys, may be 
infinitely varied in modulation. It is 
only an extension of metres, an amplifi- 
cation of harmonies, of which even the 
best and most varied poetry admits but 
few. 


In general, we may follow a prose 
writer solely for what he says rather 
than for how he says it, though we may 
follow him no less gladly if with his 
verbal devices he entices and charms us 
on. Fine verse, on the other hand, is a 
masterly equipoise of both form and 
content, and in the saying of it the 
imagination echoes with cadences and 
secret countersigns, evoked by the 
tongue of the enchanter from the mere 
mutable syllablings of words. 

To make any as delicate system of 
these delightful things is quite another 
matter. Indeed, it may be chiefly 
because verbal metres—their mere 
tumtitumtiness—can, as such, be re- 
duced to a system of so-called longs and 
shorts that so many prosodists have 
made the attempt; forty-seven such 
experts are listed in Prof. Saintsbury’s 


Manual of English Prosody, only a . 


fourth of whom were poets. And very 
few of these even are in complete 
agreement. Sir George Young, in his 
study of English metrics, admits that 
he is concerned solely with metrical 
stresses. He even warns us against 
dealing with such matters as cannot be 
reduced to rule. Still, nothing human 
can ever be finally reduced to rule, not 
even a poet’s longs and shorts, since 
poetic licence is legitimate. And that, 
as Sir George Young himself suggests, 
may be due either to caprice, experi- 
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ment, carelessness or open defiance. 
The chief peril of the versifier is the 
compulsion to rhyme. 


The problem, precisely how and | 
why, apart from their rhythms, the mere _ 
sounds of words give far more pleasure © 


to voice and ear in certain sequences is 


a singularly involved and subtle one. | 


It is always inherent in prose and verse, 
but may never be finally solved. Verbal 
melody meanwhile will continue to 
charm the sensitive ear; and since the 
listener or reader can in his mind slip 
to and fro, as it were, over what he has 
heard, is hearing and expects to hear, we 
may say not only melody but harmony. 


that 


A poet like Milton indeed positively tom 
orchestrates his most characteristic | 


passages. A writer of prose like W. H. 
Hudson sings like the blackbird—with 
some serenely interwoven obbligato 
from the wood. 

We may, of course, be deaf to verbal 
melody solely because of commonplace 
or unpleasing associations. An Italian 
professor of English, as I have heard, 
delighted in the beauty of our English 
phrase “Selladore,” the coal cellar 
door. And yet, why not? 


Ah, cellar door, dark cellar door, 

I hearken to thy lay. 

No sounds before have charmed me 
more, 

O cellar door, than they! 


It reminds one of the old schoolboy 
doggerel not only of Eena deena deina 
duss, but of “In fir tar is, in clay none 
is,” and so on, but of “‘ A mare will eat 
oats and a hare will eat oats, and a kid 
will eat ivy too.” 

It cannot be denied, again, that such 
verbal devices as assonance—the chim- 
ing of words, and alliteration—a repeti- 
tion of the same conspicuous consonant 
is a pleasure, not only in verse, but in 
prose. Indeed, it is more than a 
pleasure. It enforces sense and mean- 


_ ing. Both assonance and alliteration 
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indeed are common in talk; and folk- 
sayings are especially rich in them; 
“Care killed the cat,” “A cat in 
mittens catches no mice,” “ Better 


: wear out shoes than sheets,” “ The 
_road to ruin is in good repair,” “‘ Who 


knows too much grows old too soon,” 
“Old bees yield no honey.” And, as 
Mr. Ralph Hodgson years ago told 


me, he once overheard a pretty factory. 


girl confide to a friend on the top of a 
*bus: ‘“* Yes, I like her, but I don’t 
like her like I like Lil! ” 

So also English dialect; as when a 
Cumberland man smilingly assures you 
that in his parts they are more accus- 


_tomed to a faint-winded, misty drizzle 


‘thana Positive deluge: “‘ Why, it donks 
an’ dozzles an’ doos, an’ sumtimes gi ’s 
\ a bit of a snifter, but it never cooms iv 
_any girt pell.”’” Anglo-Saxon verse, of 
course, was definitely based on allitera- 
tion; and any leading article in any 
newspaper will show how mechanical a 
literary habit it may become. And 
from alliteration and assonance there 


is but one step on to rhyme. 


Here again, even in regard to so 
seemingly childish a device as rhyme, 
which both Milton and Campion 
paused to curse and continued to 
practise, science plods along in pursuit 
of art. “In rhyme,” says Prof. de 
““two or more currents of 
sense and sound coalesce in such a way 
as to exhibit, through an identity point, 
certain reciprocities or divergencies of 
meaning or of motion.”’. Rhyme clearly 
attracts and amuses the ear, it severs and 
relates and binds together, frames, 
echoes and emphasizes. And to watch 
a difficulty surmounted is a pleasure in 
itself; as we find, for example, when we 
compare the rhyme-scheme of an 
English with a Petrarchan sonnet, or 
dramatic blank verse with dramatic 
couplets. But let us take a very simple 
example, an epitaph of 1603 which I 
chanced on one day, graven on brass 
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in the parish church of Langley. 
It ran—but in prose: 


A most kind child, modest and meek, 
A spouse and daughter dear, 
Though young in age of wisdom ripe 

Behold interréd here. 


Has this attempt at versification won 
any meaning or charm or memorability 
absent from its original? Has it lost 
any? And would the eighteenth cen- 
tury have paraphrased the original 
better in prose? Nor does it follow 
that any self-imposed pattern in the 
making of prose or verse is nothing but 
hindrance and difficulty to the writer of 
it. It may be the very reverse. Ariel, as 
a poet may, languished for years in his 
penal servitude at times, but on the 
whole he enjoyed the tasks his master 
set him. As Patmore says, of wider 
issues : 

They live by law, not like the fool 

But like the bard who freely sings 

In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 

And finds in them not bonds but wings. 


Water clearly chimes its notes dripping 
into a well; we listen enthralled, even 
though the chiming have no purpose. 
If it had as lovely a purpose as the 
epitaph, we should be doubly enthralled. 
And from use to beauty is not so great 
a journey as much of what we manu- 
facture nowadays would imply. Useful 
objects of a long pedigree indeed 
always acquire beauty—our ploughs, 
our farm-carts, our ships, our bygone 
carriages, coaches, clothes. And 
economy of means is delightful in 
effect. 

The mere metrical and rhythmical 
patterned sounds of words, then, are 
not only a vitalizing delight, to make 
and to hear—and I have known at least 
three children who would listen en- 
tranced to poetry they could not 
possibly understand—but that delight 
has a profoundly reasonable human 
basis—a natural and instinctive desire 
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for proportion, symmetry, rhythm, 
design and economy of means. Even 
the beauty of Psyche herself depends 
upon these, and in much too upon her 
skin. ‘* Last night,” says Swift, “ I saw 
a woman flayed, and you can have no 
notion how it altered her for the 
worse.” I say natural, too, since, the 
more sharply or deeply and sponta- 
neously human beings express them- 
selves, the more their speech tends 
towards complicated and emphatic and 
various rhythms—and even metres. 
Even a young child will teach us that 
lesson. 

And now a more delicate—and also 
more dubious and difficult—question 
arises. Is the mere sound of a word 
solely an arbitrary symbol for what 
that word signifies? Has that sound, 
apart from any pleasure or otherwise 
it may give, any other office or function? 
Can it have, has it, in itse/f anything in 
the nature of a meaning? Is there such 
a thing as mere sound-sense—sounse, 
as we might call it? 

’ If not, why do we say such and such 
a word is a good word for what it 
stands for? Why do we object to ugly 
names for pretty things? Why do so 
many wicked words—violent language 
as it is called—such as, Blow it all! or 
Bless the thing! begin with b/? Surely 
the sound and mouth pattern of a 
word may be, or may not be, appro- 
priate to its effect and meaning? 

So far, perhaps, so certain. Indeed 
words and the sounds of them have a 
very long history, far beyond an 
ignoramus like myself to explore, and 
there are many familiar theories as to 
their origin. Years ago one school of 
philologists was of opinion that lan- 
guage originated in interjections: Ha! 
Ho! Hi! This has been called the 
‘““pooh-pooh ” theory. There is again 
Bacon’s theory that the effects of the 
sound of words can be traced to their 
letters, and that these originally were 


imitative of natural phenomena. This 
has been called the ‘“ bow-wow” 
theory. A third is that primitive 
language was the reflex of sensuous 
impressions, and this was known as 
the “‘ding-dong”’ theory. All these 
theories imply meaning in mere word- 
sounds.* 

Not so long ago, indeed, Sir Richard 
Paget, the author of Babel, declared 
that in 50 to 75 per cent. of English 
monosyllables the sound of the word is 
“due to a characteristic descriptive, 
pantomimic gesture of the speaker’s 
tongue and lips.” He cites, for example, 
tip, clip, flip, nip, pip, slip, as words 


denoting something cut off at the end— 


a little piece, because the sound “ ip ” 
is due to making a little mouth with the 
tongue brought forward, followed by 


a closing or cutting off gesture made by | 
the lips. He adds: “ English therefore | 
has the special virtue that its basic | 
words all really mean something apart | 


from the dictionary, namely, the thing 


which the unconscious gesture of our | 


mouths naturally means.” 

Theories may be in conflict one with 
another and yet in some respects 
individually sound. We all of us, at any 
rate, use words of the bow-wow order— 


* For various reasons English, too, is 
rich in monosyllables, which may I suppose 
account in part for its not being famous as 
a lapidary language, but makes it—with its 
dominant vowel sound to every word and the 


* minutest of pauses that occurs between every 


such word and its two neighbours—extremely 
elastic. However that may be, not only do 
monosyllables more easily bring their pure 
““sounse ” effects with them, but they entail a 
very slighter longer pause than there may be 
between the syllables of a polysyllabic word. 
We need not wander far in The Ancient 
Mariner or Goblin Market or in our matchless 
lyrical poems of five centuries or more—or 
in our unique nursery rhymes—to become 
aware of this Godsend. 

+ Was it possible perhaps that when the 
Tower of Babel was in building, the stone- 
masons and so forth communicated one with 
another telepathically; and when Jehovah 
avenged himself upon them he scattered 
diverse languages among them? 
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mimicking words: fizz, splash, buzz, 
cuckoo, miaou, peewit, katydid, for 
They are but rough and 
ready; for, attend as closely as I can, I 
have never yet been able to detect the 
“k”’ sound in what we call the rook’s 
caw, the consonants in Chanticlere’s 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, and I doubt if the 
venerable barn-owl in Christabel very 
clearly pronounced her t’s. “* Pooh,” 
of course, is mouth-sound for a shrug of 
the shoulders, “‘ bah” for a sheep-like 
expression of contempt, and “ psh ”’ for 
‘“* Why, that’s nonsense! ” 

Apart from all such theories and 
origins, however, the mere sounds of 


words both in the making and in the 


hearing of them cannot but hint at ease 
or obstruction; at pause, fluency, 
rapidity; at shape and volume and 


mass, even temperature, and from 


thence on to other sensations of touch 
and taste and smell. Colour too. To 
many people, and from childhood, 
every syllable may suggest its own 


_ specific colour, though they themselves 


may not agree about that colour, and 

it may be largely due to association. 
If then words are thus sensuously 

suggestive, the writer, and particularly 


_ the poet, who, while shunning merely 


pretty-pretty and obliterated and de- 


_based words, so far as their meaning 
- goes, cannot but prefer those which 


somehow convey or should convey, his 
“* meaning,” his “ whole meaning ”’ and 
“nothing but his meaning.” Indeed, 
we habitually interpret into our own 
thoughts and feelings, so to speak, the 
cries not merely of animals and birds 
and insects, but the sounds also of wind 
and wave and water—the hiss of the 
cruel crawling foam, the roaring of the 
waves, the bellowing, wailing, murmur- 
ing of the wind—pathetic “ fallacies ”’ 
though they may be. When a dog 
growls, we beware; when it howls under 
the moon, we touch wood; when it 
barks sweetly at sight of us, we are 
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elated—“ good dog!” Whenacat mews 
we pour out a saucer of milk. We 
listen to the singing of the song thrush 
in May, the missel thrush in winter, and 
with Thomas Hardy, marvel, and trans- 
late its noise into an expression of bliss; 
to a nightingale in June, and we are 
reminded of life and of loving and of 
being beloved—its pleading, its rap- 
tures and its griefs. We can hardly 
avoid doing this, even though we may 
believe with some naturalists that the 
bird is a mere machine, and that we 
ourselves are no better than behaviour- 
ists. The morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy. - 
“* She was singing,”’ says Mr. Forrest 
Reid, of one of his characters: ‘‘ She 
was singing in an undertone—a song 
without words—and so far as Tom 
could make out, without tune—but 
presumably the expression of a con- 
tented mind.” A sotto voce wordless 
melody indeed is a telling sort of speech, 
an assurance of an otherwise incom- 
municable happiness, or decoy, or 
caress. The musician, delighting in 
mere sounds, and endeavouring to 
communicate his delight by means of 
them, sets a poem, itself already a 
sequence of modulated sounds, to a 
melody, and enriches it with harmonies 
that are in themselves a commentary, 
and in so doing endeavours to double 
the delight. He may fail; but such was 
his intention. What we may call the 
tune, then, in any sequence of verbal 
sounds cannot but convey some hint of 
a meaning. 

In a note on the Dies Irae, for 
example, Miss Helen Waddell refers to 
the miracle of sound in its first line, and 
to the tenderness of the vowels in its 
tenth and last stanza. A friend once 
read to me a poem in his native Welsh. 
It was a proud moment when I divined 
from the mere sounds of it that its 
theme was a thunder-storm at sea. 
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Exex mrepoeyri—is that, do you think, 
a good sound for sullen lumps of lead 
falling? or (in its Greek) is it a better 
one for “words that are winged”? 


Unless, indeed, the mere sounds of. 


words convey something of a meaning, 
all the bow-wow, pooh-pooh, ding-dong 
theories of language are, ipso facto, 
absurd. Both English slang and the 
English dialects are rich in words that 
mean either what they sound, or what 
the utterance of them—the mouth 
gesture—roughly signifies; and we all 
of us practise this propriety. even 
though we may not realize it. If the 
heroine of your story is dark, slim, 
nimble, animated, light as gossamer in 
head and heart and a debutante, you 
won't, I fancy, really approve her being 
called Susan Snoop. If your hero, in 
the same spirited tale, is a debonair, 
dashing, devil-may-care Don Juan, you 
won’t call him Cecil Cuthbert Miggs. 
If you are an epicure of words, like 
Charles Lamb, you will spell “ plum 
pudding” with a “b”—“plumb” 
—to make it taste richer, and will argue 
with your printer that “grey” is a 
fitter word as applied to a beautiful 
eye than “ gray ’’—because the “e” 
spelling is the more transparent. 

There is no need to elaborate. Even 
a small child, if you craftily encourage 
him, will suit sounds for names to the 
appearances of things—wild flowers, 
dolls, marbles, etc. He will choose 
good—apt sounds, that is, for what he 
means. Contrariwise, we shall agree, 
of course, that words are often bad 
sounds for what they mean. However 
fitting their derivation, both “ kamp- 
tulicon’’—mutable and sonorous— 
would be a better sound word, surely, 
for a musical instrument in a jazz 
band, and “linoleum” for some 
Shelley-loved sea city in the Adriatic 
than—as they both actually were— 
for certain kinds of “ oilcloth.” And, 
as has been so often suggested, if only 


we could rid ourselves of their associa- 
tions, would not such words és 
“ pharynx,” “ tibia,” uvula,” vase- 
line,” “‘ asphalt,” pneumonia” be 
pleasing additions to our very scanty 
list of Christian (and far from pagan) 
names—more pleasing, at any rate, to 
say and to hear—whatever their charm- 
ing owners may make of them, than 
such little lumps of verbality as Maude, 
Joan, Job, John, Joyce. What a loss to 
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the Stock Exchange is Sir Rheumatoid _ frag: 


Arthritis, and is Lady Angina Pectoris to 
Mayfair. Alopecia seems to me to be 
a quite tolerable name for the farmer’s 


lolloping friend and the huntsman’s © 


quarry, a fox, or, at any rate, for one of 
his vixen’s nimblest cubs. In fact, it is 
the Greek for fox. In English, on the 
other hand, it signifies a malady of the 
scalp, demonstrated by either local or 
total loss of hair. 

But all such frivolities apart, inherent 
in the words we use, and words it is 
important to remember, are things in 
themselves. One of the last audacities 
one asks one’s sweetheart—if one 
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doesn’t happen to know it—is her | 


name. Quite apart from what they 
represent—and very attractive, ener- 


getic, priceless objects they may become — 


—inherent in all our words, even 


though we may be seldom conscious of | . 
it, is the sensuous and significant effect _ 


on the mind of their sounds, both in the 
making of them and in the listening to 
them. Even ordinary talk and the 
plainest of prose are the better if their 
mere word-sounds are both pleasing 
and appropriate. But this, quite apart 
from being desirable, is essential to fine 
poetry. It is in the nature of a secret 
language. Its complex music calls to 
the spirit within. It is a decoy, an 
evocation, an incantation. But secret 
though in much it must remain, and 
beyond conscious and deliberate con- 
triving, it can be examined, analysed, 
explored. Coventry Patmore, for 
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’ example, unexcelled in his own day as 


a craftsman in words—devotes a whole 
page in his Art of Versification to the 
analysis of the meaning value of the 
mere sounds, letter by letter, of but two 
lines from Christabel; and Miss Kathe- 
rine Wilson in her Sound and Meaning 
in English Poetry lavishes a complete 
chapter on the same theme in regard to 
The Ancient Mariner. 

Say over or listen to such masterly 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 
They coiled and swam: and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire . . . 


O bold majestic downs, smooth, fair and 
lonely ; 

O still solitude, only matched in the 
skies! 


or 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, 
died. 


or 


With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinna- 
mon... 


or 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell . . . 
Hark now I hear them, Ding, dong bell 


or 


Even copious Dryden wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 


Here, surely, unless we have no music 
in our souls, we cannot but be aware 
that the words, so far as words can, are 
actually sounding what they mean. 
“There are seven notes in the scale,” 
says Cardinal Newman, and in his early 
days he was devoted to music, an 
accomplished fiddler, and rejoiced at 
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being given a violin in his old age, 
“there are seven notes in the scale; 
make them fourteen; yet what a slender 


- outfit for so vast an enterprise.” Here 
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he was speaking of music, not of 
language, but what he said is no less 
true of language, of whose no less 
complex rudiments he became so superb 
a master. 

But there is yet one other all-impor- 
tant device in the use of words, and this 
again solely in regard to their sounds. 
I mean, of course, inflexion, intonation, 
the tune in which we say what we say. 
Change the tune, you change the mean- 
ing. Irony, sarcasm, and the subtler 
kinds-of humour depend for the most 
part solely on intonation. ‘‘ What a 
piece of work is a man”—‘‘ What a 
piece of work is a man.” “ Chaste as 
the icicle ’—‘‘ Chaste as—the icicle.” 
“Thou art not altogether a fool”— 
“Thou are not altogether a fool.” Or 
take but one word—*“ Really.” Ac- 
cording to our inflexion, it may mean 
either “Is that true?—Really’’? or 
“Is it indeed? Really!” or “* Well, I 
never !—Really!!! ” 

So too, as Mr. Coleman has pointed 
out, with the sentence “I beg your 
pardon.” According to the intonation, 
it may mean: “I am very sorry,” or 
““ What did you say,” or “ You are 
shockingly mistaken.” Or again, ““ Do 
you take in lodgers?” (not, of course, 
“* Do you take in lodgers.’’) “* Well, not 
lodgers—paying guests.” ‘The two 
ladies in pink and puce over there are 
friends, I suppose?” ‘“‘ Friends! my 
dear! No indeed! they are paying 
guests.” ‘“* You don’t seem to approve 
of them exactly.” ‘‘O well, they are 
paying guests.” 

Yes, it may be agreed, but whe 
listening to a friend talking you 
actually hear the intonation. The 
writer of a book gives us nothing but 
print. But here again is one of the 
secrets of composition, of literary 
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craftsmanship. In reading one divines 
any irony or sarcasm that is intended 
by the way in which it is put. The 
context divulges the appropriate rhythm 
and intonations. Not less so by any 
means in verse, in spite of its being 
based on an imposed metre. By altering 
rhythm, intonation and emphasis we 
alter meaning, as with the lovelorn 
maiden and her admantine mamma. 

What do we mean by sing-song? 
“To bé or not to bé; that is the 
quéstion.”” It is the absence not of the 
dictionary sense of the words, or of 
metre, but of a meaningful rhythm and 
intonation. What is usually implied by 
the term Elocution? ‘“‘ To bay or not 
to bay, that is the ker-westion! ’— 
theatrical excess or mishandling of 
rhythm and intonation. Indeed, the 
right rendering of many of the verbal 
sounds of a fine poem, is a more 
_ delicate piece of interpretation even 
than the flawless rendering of a song. 
The singer, apart from phrasing, ex- 
pression and so on, must keep to his 
notes, and usually with the aid and the 
added charm of an instrument. The 
reader has to divine his notes, his tune, 
his appropriate intonation, as well as 
make them, and of many legitimate 
variants must choose the best. 

A fine poem then may at first sight 
appear to be of the utmost naturalness 
and simplicity. None the less, it was 
the outcome of a consummate crafts- 
manship—and this, whether its concep- 
tion was as secret as that of a dream, or 
of an intuition, or whether it was 
written wholly from impulse or with the 
utmost care and skill was consciously 
elaborated. It may be merely the 
crystallization into words of a rarely 
happy moment, nothing intellectual, 
nothing profound. But, as Mary 
Coleridge said: 

Meaning is to poetry what morals are 
to life. But as in the lives of those who 
live best there are exquisite moments 
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when life is life alone, so now and again 

poets forget to be anything else—than 

mere poets. 

A poem’s deepest and most valuable 
significance in this event may be little 
else but its music—an enchantment. 


Wherefore its every syllable, echo, § 


mutation of sound is vital. On the 
other hand, however intellectual or 
philosophical or grievous or tragic a 
poem may be, it shall also of its own 
nature in some degree delight us. First, 
merely the making of the sounds of 
which it is composed is a pleasure. It 
is a flowering, mutable, patterned 
sequence of the most delicate adjust- 
ments of the vocal organs, as singing is. 
Next it charms the inward, interpreting 
listener with the involved symmetry, 
balance, pauses, rhythms and modula- 
tions of the mere sounds of which it is 
composed, and in so doing it entices 
into activity all our senses—sight, 
touch, taste, smell (‘“ With jellies 
soother than the creamy curd ’’) 
and the rest. Nor are the sounds 
themselves mere empty noises; they are 
positively, however obscurely, imita- 
tive of what the words as symbols are 
intended to convey. Like the two first 
notes of the cuckoo when April comes, 
like the crowing of a cock in the chill 
and pause of midnight, they are, again, 
evocations, spells; they call into the 
mind where dreams have their habita- 
tion, and into the listening heart. And 
as yet, of course, we are only on the 
very fringe of all that is meant by 
meaning. We have been dealing with 
words almost exclusively as mere 
sounds and vocal patterns, whereas 
they are also the strangest, most 
elusive and. potent of symbols and 
shibboleths. 

And although the poet is born and 
not made; although genius is a gift and 
not an acquisition; although no art can 
be taught even though it may be 
expounded, explored and elucidated— 
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none the less, just as we all of us had to 
learn—though not necessarily in the 
following order—first to speak, and 
then our ABC, and next to read, and 
then to write; so a poet—like a painter 
or a sculptor, like a nurse or a needle- 
woman, must somehow learn his craft, 
until he has so far mastered it that it 
has all but become a second nature. 
And last, to some people, the analysis, 
the vivisection of a poem may seem as 


barbarous an occupation as it might 
be to botanize over a mother’s grave. 
That being so, let them refrain from 
the attempt. For, of course, if it 
is ever a folly to be wise then ignorance 
may be bliss; but here, and in all 
that relates to the craftsmanship, 
workmanship, technique of any of 
the arts, I doubt the folly, and believe it 
to be a delusion so to circumscribe the 
bliss. WALTER DE LA MARE. 


AMERICAN SCENE 


By DENYS SMITH 


ton has become an occupational 

disease of British Prime Ministers. 
Attlee, Churchill and now Eden have 
all done so. They have talked with 
the American President, officials and 
Congressmen, and left after the issu- 
ance of a more or less unilluminating 
joint statement. The only British 
Prime Minister to visit the United 
States before the war was Macdonald, 
who came first to discuss the specific 
question of naval disarmament with 
Hoover and a second time to discuss 
war debts with Roosevelt. These 
visits were different in character from 
the post-war visits, and from the 
wartime visits of Churchill. The essen- 
tial feature of the post-war visits is not 
what they accomplish but what they 
represent. They constitute a cere- 
monial rededication of Anglo-American 
unity. They serve to reanimate the 
perpetual flame of Anglo-American 
friendship, not because it has gone out, 
but because people come to take it 
for granted. 

Between visits both countries seem 
to delight in mulling over their dif- 
ferences and divergencies. It is unfor- 
tunately a journalistic truism that 


Se the war visiting Washing- 


conflict and the clash of views are news. 
It might almost be said that the while 
the proverb “‘ no news is good news ” 
applies to individuals, the opposite 
conclusion “‘ good news is no news” 
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since Mr de la Mare’s work began 
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applies to the Press. So these com- 
muniques, lacking in substance as 
they often appear to be, do serve the 
useful purpose of calling attention to 
the 90 per cent. area of harmony 
instead of the 10 per cent. area of 
discord. On the day before Eden’s 
arrival Washington’s only morning 
newspaper produced a “banner” 


-headline, “* Differences will dominate 


Ike-Eden discussions,” an unfortune .< 
assessment coming so shortly »;te; 
Bulganin’s attempt to create div’ .on by 
offering the U.S. a friends'..p treaty. 
In popular parlance, Russ’ 4 “ stole the 
headlines” as Eden was nearing the 


belief that the United States, not 
Russia, was the opponent of peace 
would have been enhanced. Ever. 
though the United States avoided ali 
traps by keeping the exchanges open 
and being friendly in its reply, the 
Soviets stand to gain. Bulganin is 
arguing that Russia seeks American 
fiiendship, a solution of the arms race 
and a settlement of the German ques- 
tion, which is at the root of Europe’s 
security problem. He maintains that 
Russia has given many examples of 
its peaceful intentions, such as the 


recent reduction of military man- 
power, while the United States has 
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fitter word as applied to a beautiful 
eye than “ gray the 
spelling is the more transparent. 

There is no need to elaborate. Even 


- a small child, if you craftily encourage 


him, will suit sounds for names to the 
appearances of things—wild flowers, 
dolls, marbles, etc. He will choose 
good—apt sounds, that is, for what he 
means. Contrariwise, we shall agree, 
of course, that words are often bad 
sounds for what they mean. However 
fitting their derivation, both “ kamp- 
tulicon ’—mutable and sonorous— 
would be a better sound word, surely, 
for a musical instrument in a jazz 
band, and “linoleum” for some 


Shelley-loved sea city in the Adriatic © 


than—as they both actually were— 
for certain kinds of “ oilcloth.” And, 
as has been so often suggested, if only 


United States again when he was IN CLO 


name. Quite apart from what they 
represent—and very attractive, ener- 
getic, priceless objects they may become 
—inherent in all our words, even 
though we may be seldom conscious of 
it, is the sensuous and significant effect 
on the mind of their sounds, both in the 
making of them and in the listening to 
them. Even ordinary talk and the 
plainest of prose are the better if their 
mere word-sounds are both pleasing 
and appropriate. But this, quite apart 
from being desirable, is essential to fine 
poetry. It is in the nature of a secret 
language. Its complex music calls to 
the spirit within. It is a decoy, an 
evocation, an incantation. But secret 
though in much it must remain, and 
beyond conscious and deiiberate con- 
triving, it can be examined, analysed, 
explored. Coventry Patmore, for 
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Eisenhower, was also beamed to 
neutral countries with its contrasting 
record of what had been done by 
Russia and the West; millions helped 
to freedom and independence on the 
one side, on the other millions incor- 


nin is 4 porated into the Russian bloc. 
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The Washington talks, as well as 
reminding the world at a useful moment 
of essential Anglo-American unity and 
the basic philosophy which animated 
Western policy, did also contribute to 
narrowing the small area of disagree- 
ment. Eden said that they had been 


more successful than he expected, 
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arising out of the talks, but the idea 
was soon abandoned. People expect a 
communique and, if there is none, 
suspect the worst. Moreover, some- 
thing would have had to be said 
anyhow on the Middle East decisions, 
and to make an announcement on the 
Middle East alone would have been 
misleading. More attention was paid 
to the Middle East problem than to 
any other, but it was not the only 
important matter discussed. Before 
the Washington meeting all the talk 
was of Middle East peace and how to 


which 


With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, 
_ And lucent syrops, tinct with cinna- 
mon... 


1 


or 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell . . . 
Hark now I hear them, Ding, dong bell 


or 


Even copious Dryden wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 


Here, surely, unless we have no music 
in our souls, we cannot but be aware 
that the words, so far as words can, are 
actually sounding what they mean. 
“There are seven notes in the scale,” 
says Cardinal Newman, and in his early 
days he was devoted to music, an 
accomplished fiddler,» and rejoiced at 


would, of course, be a more 
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So too, as Mr. Coleman has pointed 
out, with the sentence “I beg your 
pardon.” According to the intonation, 
it may mean: “I am very sorry,” or 
““What did you say,” or “ You are 
shockingly mistaken.” Or again, ““ Do 
you take in lodgers?” (not, of course, 
‘Do you take in lodgers.”’) Well, not 
lodgers—paying guests.” “The two 
ladies in pink and puce over there are 
friends, I suppose?” “Friends! my 
dear! No indeed! they are paying 
guests.” ‘“‘ You don’t seem to approve 
of them exactly.” ‘“‘O well, they are 

ing guests.” 
i may be agreed, but when 
listening to a friend talking you 
actually hear the intonation. The 
writer of a book gives us nothing but 
print. But here again is one of the 
secrets of composition, of literary 
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craftsmanship. In reading one divines 
any irony or sarcasm that is intended 
by the way in which it is put. The 
context divulges the appropriate rhythm 
and intonations. Not less so by any 
means in verse, in spite of its being 
based on an imposed metre. By altering 
rhythm, intonation and emphasis we 
alter meaning, as with the lovelorn 
maiden and her admantine mamma. 

What do we mean by sing-song? 
“To bé or not to bé; that is the 
quéstion.”” It is the absence not of the 
dictionary sense of the words, or of 
metre, but of a meaningful rhythm and 
intonation. What is usually implied by 
the term Elocution? “To bay or not 
to bay, that is the ker-westion! ”’— 
theatrical excess or mishandling of 
rhythm and intonation. Indeed, the 
right rendering of many of the verbal 
sounds of a fine poem, is a more 
delicate piece of interpretation even 
than the flawless rendering of a song. 
The singer, apart from phrasing, ex- 
pression and so on, must keep to his 
notes, and usually with the aid and the 
added charm of an instrument. The 
reader has to divine his notes, his tune, 
his appropriate intonation, as well as 
make them, and of many legitimate 
variants must choose the best. 

A fine poem then may at first sight 
appear to be of the utmost naturalness 
and simplicity. None the less, it was 
the outcome of a consummate crafts- 
manship—and this, whether its concep- 
tion was as secret as that of a dream, or 
of an intuition, or whether it was 
written wholly from impulse or with the 
utmost care and skill was consciously 
elaborated. It may be merely the 
crystallization into words of a rarely 
happy moment, nothing intellectual, 
nothing profound. But, as Mary 
Coleridge said: 

Meaning is to poetry what morals are 
to life. But as in the lives of those who 
live best there are exquisite moments 
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when life is life alone, so now and again 
poets forget to be anything else—than 
_ mere poets. 


A poem’s deepest and most valuable 
significance in this event may be little 
else but its music—an enchantment, 
Wherefore its every syllable, echo, 
mutation of sound is vital. On the 
other hand, however intellectual or 
philosophical or grievous or tragic a 
poem may be, it shall also of its own 
nature in some degree delight us. First, 
merely the making of the sounds of 
which it is composed is a pleasure. It 
is a flowering, mutable, patterned 
sequence of the most delicate adjust- 
ments of the vocal organs, as singing is, 
Next it charms the inward, interpreting 
listener with the involved symmetry, 
balance, pauses, rhythms and modula- 
tions of the mere sounds of which it is 
composed, and in so doing it entices 
into activity all our senses—sight, 
touch, taste, smell (“ With jellies 
soother than the creamy curd”) 
and the rest. Nor are the sounds 
themselves mere empty noises; they are 
positively, however obscurely, imita- 
tive of what the words as symbols are 
intended to convey. Like the two first 
notes of the cuckoo when April comes, 


like the crowing of a cock in the chill. 


and pause of midnight, they are, again, 
evocations, spells; they call into the 
mind where dreams have their habita- 
tion, and into the listening heart. And 
as yet, of course, we are only on the 
very fringe of all that is meant by 
meaning. We have been dealing with 
words almost exclusively as mere 
sounds and vocal patterns, whereas 
they are also the strangest, most 
elusive and potent of symbols and 
shibboleths. 

And although the poet is born and 
not made; although genius is a gift and 
not an acquisition; although no art can 
be taught even though it may be 
expounded, explared and elucidated— 
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none the less, just as we all of us had to 
learn—though not necessarily in the 
following order—first to speak, and 
then our ABC, and next to read, and 
then to write; so a poet—like a painter 
or a sculptor, like a nurse or a needle- 
woman, must somehow learn his craft, 
until he has so far mastered it that it 
has all but become a second nature. 
And last, to some people, the analysis, 
the vivisection of a poem may seem as 


METRICAL TECHNIQUE. II. 


AMERICAN SCENE 


barbarous an occupation as it might 
be to botanize over a mother’s grave. 
That being so, let them refrain from 
the attempt. For, of course, if it 
is ever a folly to be wise then ignorance 
may be bliss; but here, and in all 
that relates to the craftsmanship, 
workmanship, technique of any of 
the arts, I doubt the folly, and believe it 
to be a delusion so to circumscribe the 
bliss. WALTER DE LA MARE. 


By DENYS SMITH 


ton has become an occupational 

disease of British Prime Ministers. 
Attlee, Churchill and now Eden have 
all done so. They have talked with 
the American President, officials and 
Congressmen, and left after the issu- 
ance of a more or less unilluminating 
joint statement. The only British 
Prime Minister to visit the United 
States before the war was Macdonald, 
who came first to discuss the specific 
question of naval disarmament with 
Hoover and a second time to discuss 


Get the war visiting Washing- 


-war debts with Roosevelt. These 


visits were different in character from 
the post-war visits, and from the 
wartime visits of Churchill. The essen- 
tial feature of the post-war visits is not 
what they accomplish but what they 
represent. They constitute a cere- 
monial rededication of Anglo-American 
unity. They serve to reanimate the 
perpetual flame’ of Anglo-American 
friendship, not because it has gone out, 
but because people come to take it 
for granted. 

Between visits both countries seem 
to delight in mulling over their dif- 
ferences and divergencies. It is unfor- 
tunately a journalistic truism that 


conflict and the clash of views are news. 
It might almost be said that the while 
the proverb “‘ no news is good news ” 
applies to individuals, the opposite 
conclusion “ good news is no news” 


Walter 
dela Mare 


a selection from his 
writings edited and with 
an Introduction by: 


KENNETH HOPKINS 


It is now some sixty years 

since Mr de la Mare’s work began 
to appear and this comprehensive 
volume contains poems, essays, 
tales, criticism and humour. 


With a frontispiece portrait 18/- 
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applies to the Press. So these com- 
muniques, lacking in substance as 
they often appear to be, do serve the 
useful purpose of calling attention to 
the 90 per cent. area of harmony 
instead of the 10 per cent. area of 


’ discord. On the day before Eden’s 


arrival Washington’s only morning 
newspaper produced a “banner” 
headline, “‘ Differences will dominate 
Ike-Eden discussions,” an unfortunate 
assessment coming so shortly after 
Bulganin’s attempt to create division by 
offering the U.S. a friendship treaty. 
In popular parlance, Russia “ stole the 
headlines” as Eden was nearing the 
United States and again when he was 
about to leave with the two Bulganin 
letters. In reality, Russia was gratui- 
tously accorded the more prominent 
headlines, as was Chou in the middle 
of the Conference when he made a 
speech reviving the Formosa issue, on 
which Anglo-American differences were 
well known. But fortunately news- 
paper readers showed more sense than 
the newspapers they read. It needed 
no Gallup poll to discover that the 
enduring realities of Anglo-American 
friendship, of which Eden’s visit 
served as a reminder, created more 
interest than the Russian bid for the 
empty form of a friendship treaty. 

If the President had not answered 
Bulganin’s letter at once and got it 
out of the way before Eden’s arrival, 
attention would have been concentrated 
on the bilateral treaty possibility and 
Eden would have been the forgotten 
guest. If the United States had agreed 
to the proposed treaty the structure of 
the Western world would have been 
weakened. Neutrals and _ small 
nations, seeing the United States 
apparently aligning herself with Russia, 
would have had every excuse for doing 
the same. If the United States had 
rejected the proposal in summary 
tones, then the sedulously cultivated 


_move. 
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belief that the United States, not 
Russia, was the opponent of peace 
would have been enhanced. Even 
though the United States avoided all 
traps by keeping the exchanges open 
and being friendly in its reply, the 
Soviets stand to gain. Bulganin is 
arguing that Russia seeks American 
friendship, a solution of the arms race 
and a settlement of the German ques- 
tion, which is at the root of Europe's 
security problem. He maintains that 
Russia has given many examples of 
its peaceful intentions, such as the 
recent reduction of military man- 
power, while the United States has 
increased its military budget, has 
expanded its bases overseas and talks 
complacently of keeping the country 
“on the brink of war.” Statements 
which appear ludicrous in one country 
appear reasonable in others, and this 
is a line which appeals more to Asian 
opinion than European. Some con- 
sider that Bulganin’s neutral target 
could be narrowed down to India, 
and that his main hope is to win 
Indian approval of the separate politi- 
cal existence of East Germany. 
American propaganda broadcasts 
have tried to counteract the Bulganin 


difference in spirit between the simul- 
taneous statements made by two heads 
of Government on the same day, 
Bulganin in his second letter, Eden in 
his speeches to Congress and over the 
radio. Both men talked of peace and 
friendship, but one within the frame- 
work of reality, the other in generaliza- 
tions. Bulganin offered nothing at all 
except a treaty which, as Eisenhower 
said in his reply to the first Bulganin 
letter, might work against the cause of 
peace by creating the illusion that with 
a stroke of the pen international 
tensions had been banished and pro- 
blems solved. The Declaration of 
Washington, signed by Eden and 
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Eisenhower, was also beamed to 
neutral countries with its contrasting 
record of what had been done by 
Russia and the West; millions helped 
to freedom and independence on the 
one side, on the other millions incor- 
porated into the Russian bloc. 

The Washington talks, as well as 
reminding the world at a useful moment 
of essential Anglo-American unity and 
the basic philosophy which animated 


Western policy, did also contribute to _ 


narrowing the small area of disagree- 
ment. Eden said that they had been 
more successful than he expected, 
which would, of course, be a more 
useful measure if one knew what 
Eden had expected. This particular 
visit served a further useful purpose in 
giving the American public a more 
rounded picture of Britain’s new Prime 
Minister; the flat and somewhat 
vague image was given three-dimen- 
sional form. Eden spoke to the 
Senate, to the House, to the American 
public over television and held a Press 
conference. He is now better known 
and from all one can gather better 
liked. His appearance before Congress 
was particularly successful. From the 
American point of view, the Bulganin 
letters inadvertently did Eden a service 


_by calling attention to the contrast 


between the British and Russian posi- 
tion, whatever their effect on neutral 
opinion. 

The letters constitute an interesting 
episode. Why this anxiety to draw 
attention away from the Eden talks? 
One cannot help wondering if there 
are still leaks in the Foreign Office, so 
that the Russians knew of the Declara- 
tion of Washington on which British 
Officials had been working for some 
time, recognized its appeal to neutral 
opinion, so determined to offset it. 

Some thought was given during 
the discussions to leaving the Declara- 
tion as the only formal document 


arising out of the talks, but the idea 
was soon abandoned. People expect a 
communique and, if there is none, 
suspect the worst. Moreover, some- 
thing would have had to be said 
anyhow on the Middle East decisions, 
and to make an announcement on the 
Middle East alone would have been 
misleading. More attention was paid 
to the Middle East problem than to 
any other, but it was not the only 
important matter discussed. Before 
the Washington meeting all the talk 
was of Middle East peace and how to 
achieve it. As _ the discussions 
developed the emphasis changed to 
war and how to prevent it. This 
seems a more realistic approach. An 
Arab-Israeli permanent agreement is 
obviously the first requirement in order 
of importance, but not necessarily in 
order of time. It has more hope of 
being brought about if the chances of a 
sudden outbreak of hostilities are 
reduced and war put beyond the 
horizon. Another idea hovering on the 
outskirts of the Conference vanished 
during the process of discussion, 
namely, putting United Nations forces 
between the combatants to keep the 
peace. Neither Egypt, which has 
recently “freed” its soil of British 
troops, nor Israel, would have been 
likely to welcome the idea of foreign 
forces of any kind appearing once 
again. But apart from this, any such 
plan would have a dubious legal basis 
in the United Nations charter. 
Essentially the U.N. must wait for 
aggression to take place and be deter- 
mined before it can engage in any 
enforcement action. It is true it 
might act on “any threat to the 
peace,” but even then would have to 
determine from which side it came. 
There is no basis for its acting as a 
kind of armed umpire. Chapter VII, 


the enforcement chapter, is something 


like a mystery play which starts with 
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the second act. The murder has been 
committed, the corpse is on the stage, 
and the problem is to discover and 
punish the guilty party. 

The two lines of approach which 
were agreed upon to reduce the threat 
of war were to strengthen the role of 
the truce observers, should General 
Burns consider that the forty or 
fifty observers he now had were insuffi- 
cient, and _to reaffirm the 1950 Tri- 
partite Declaration. The advantages 
of having more people available to 
watch an aggression may not be great, 
but the second move gave more promise 
if it could be carried out. There would 
be no “ preventive ’” troops separating 
the rival forces, but troops already in 
the area, on Cyprus or with the 
American Sixth Fleet, would be used 
at once to check aggression by either 
side. Some American critics com- 
plained that this was another “ brink 
of war” commitment. The United 
States was using the principle of 
“deterrence” in yet another area. 
But a more pertinent criticism was 
once again juridicial. If the Security 
Council sanctioned the move all would 
be well, but this is a doubtful sup- 
position in view of the Russian veto 
power, 

Action outside the United Nations, 
following the Security Council’s failure 
to act, would have a juridicial basis 
only if it could be associated with 
Article 51, which acknowledges the 
right of individual and collective self- 
defence. The essence of other agree- 
ments made under this article, Nato, 
Seato and what some have called 
“* Bagdato,” has been the wish of those 
who need protection, not the wish of 
those who would do the protecting. 
Neither the Arab States nor Israel 
have sought the protection offered them 
against aggression by the other, and 
both have objected to not being con- 
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sulted. Parallel defence treaties with 
Israel and the bordering Arab States 
would provide a contractual basis for 
action, but this has so far not been 
officially suggested. 

As well as an international legal 
problem, there is an American con- 
stitutional problem. On the surface 
there appears to be no reason why the 
President should not seek advance 
authority from Congress to use 
American forces to check aggression 
in the Middle East, just as he sought 
advance authority to use them if 
needed to protect Formosa. But the 
authority to use troops in Formosa 
arose out of the contractual obliga- 
tion assumed by the United States 
when it signed a defence treaty under 
Article 51 with Nationalist China. 
One can imagine the protests if Con- 
gress were asked to implement, not a 
duly ratified treaty, but a mere execu- 
tive declaration. 

As well as seeking to delay an out- 
break of hostilities, Eden and Eisen- 
hower agreed to continue the indirect or 
“ Trieste”’ method of bringing the 
two sides to agreement. Other Middle 
East questions proved less _trouble- 
some than had been feared. The USS. 
agreed to the British position of using 
direct friendly negotiations with Saudi 
Arabia over the Buraimi dispute. A 
useful shipboard talk on the way to 
Washington with Ralph Follis, Chair- 
man of Standard Oil of California, 
part owner of Aramco, who just 
“happened ” to be aboard, did much 
to remove British apprehensions about 
Aramco’s role. On other matters 
there was the familiar agreement to 
disagree on Far East policy and an 
American promise, which will be hard 
politically to fulfil, to consider at once 
relaxing the restrictions on Chinese 
trade. 


Denys SMITH. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A MASTERPIECE OF NATURE.” 


By ERIC GILLETT 


T was William Camden in his Britannia 

who called this island ‘“‘a Masterpiece 
of Nature, perform’d when she was in her 
best and gayest humour,” and Dr. 
Andrew Young, the poet, clearly agrees 
with him in his delightful new book, 
A Prospect of Britain. His two earlier 
prose books are both about flowers, and 
this new work is due to his interest in 
wild plants which has taken him all over 
Britain from the Orkneys to the Scillies. 
Dr. Young has the knack of catching the 
spirit of a place and he contrives to do so 
without any waste of words. He agrees 
with Keats that descriptions are bad at 
all times—but there are occasions when 
you cannot do without them. A Prospect 
of Britain is not at all a conventional 
travel book. The author is off to a ‘good 
start with a chapter on inns full of curious 
and out-of-the-way information, and the 
unexpected comment that there is often a 
crude kind of poetry in the names of inns 
and their rooms. They are only names, 
but after all some of the best passages in 
Paradise Lost are little more. ‘‘ Milton’s 
names sound better in a way, but it is 


‘doubtful if he has as good a name as the 


Beetle and Wedge.” Only a poet could 
have written the charming chapter on the 
Thames, and a little further north, in the 
Cotswolds, there is a note that the Cots- 
wolds are not so much beautiful as 
pleasant and that is to the advantage of 
the small manor houses and _ villages. 
“They fit in better with the landscape, 
which at the same time sets them off.’ 
In Edinburgh Dr. Young remembers that 
other cities may remind you of the past, 
but in the Scottish capital you feel it is still 
Present. 
beauty and “ the personal belongings you 
see in the parsonage give you the feeling 
that the Brontés are still about the place.” 
A sound reason is given why Liverpool 


Haworth has a queer, unusual | 


Street Station should be called Euston. 
Flints give houses a somewhat sullen look 
Chalk-hills in the South Downs look odd 
to the Northerner. ‘‘ They surprise him 
like an albino, a white foxglove or white 
mouse.” Somerset ‘‘ speaks as much to 
the memory as to the eye; it is full of a 
kind of history which is not read but felt.” 

A Prospect of Britain is full of good 
things. Indeed, I do not think that any- 
one has written so quotable a book about 
the island for very many years. It might 
be made of extracts from a poet’s table 
talk. It is full of lively, wise and sur- 
prising comments, and the author’s sense 
of beauty shines through every chapter of 
the book. Mr. J. Allan Cash’s photo- 
graphs make a lovely if conventional 
commentary on the text. 

I forget who it was that expressed some 
misgivings about the practice of modern 
scholarship which drags into print all 
kinds of unworthy stuff. It must have 
been written, of course, by someone with 
a Name. A definitive text is necessary for 
students and scholars, and out comes the 
huge annotated edition in goodness knows 
how many volumes. 


*A Prospect of Britain. By Andrew Young. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 

The Letters of Edward Gibbon. Edited by 

3 volumes. Cassell. £8 8s. 


J. E. Norton. 
per set. 

My Father: The True Story. By A. W. 
Baldwin. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

Last and First in Burma. By Maurice 
Collis. Faber. 30s. 

Memoirs of Michael Karolyi: Faith Without 
Illusion. Translated from the Hungarian 
by Catherine Karolyi. Cape. 35s. 

Waiting for Godot. By Samuel Beckett. 
Faber. 9s. 6d. 

From Darkness to Light. A Confession 
of Faith in the Form of an Anthology. 
By Victor Gollancz. Gollancz. 15s. 

Song at the Year’s Turning. By R. S. 
Thomas. Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 
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No doubt it is an excellent thing that 
Edward Gibbon’s correspondence should 
be carefully edited by Miss J. E. Norton 
and brought out in three dignified volumes 
which run to rather more than 1,350 
pages, but, in spite of Sir A. W. Ward’s 
praise of his “‘ inexhaustible vivacity of 
mind ”’ as a letter-writer, and his friend 
Lord Sheffield’s tribute to how he wrote 
them, when he “ occasionally would walk 
several times about his apartment before 
he had rounded a period to his taste,”’ it 
cannot be said that Gibbon takes his 
place among. the great and memorable 
correspondents. His style is too measured 


and level for that. He seems to be incap-. 


able of sudden enthusiasms and bouts of 
high spirits. The qualities which were 
the making of him as a historian, poise, 
justice, level-headed approach toa problem, 
and other sober but estimable virtues, are 
not the things one looks for in an engaging 
correspondent. No good letter-writer 
ever protested as Gibbon perpetually 
did about his laziness and dilatoriness. 
One has only to read the numerous letters 
to his step-mother, which begins almost 
invariably with an excuse or apology to 
realize that, although Gibbon was a very 
sociable person who had enormous powers 
of concentration when he cared to use 
them, as when he was living in London 
and writing the first volume of the Decline 
and Fall, his years at Lausanne, where he 
had nothing to do except write and lead a 
pleasant social life, prove that he wrote 
letters with any kind of pleasure only to 
Lord Sheffield and his family. Very many 
of them deal with personal affairs which 
Lord Sheffield undertook for him while 
he was out of England. 

There are singularly few allusions to 


the Decline and Fall, a very great deal 


about financial and estate affairs, and very 
little indeed about the people Gibbon met 
and entertained. He emerges as a likeable, 
well-balanced person, but his fragmentary 
autobiography, assembled by Lord 
Sheffield, is incomparably more enter- 
taining and revealing than these three 
large books of correspondence, which 
would have been the better for a livelier 
and more personal introduction if they 


were intended to appeal to the general 
reader in addition to the scholars and 
students who will, no doubt, be glad to 
possess them. Otherwise the editorial 
work seems to have been carried out with 
scrupulous care. 

It is a curious experience to turn from 
the calm pages of Gibbon’s correspon- 
dence to anything written with as much 
deep sincerity and purpose as Mr. A. W. 
Baldwin’s My Father: The True Story. 
The first Earl Baldwin’s younger son sets 
out to vindicate his father, and whether he 
has succeeded or failed cannot yet be 
altogether clear, but there can be no 
doubt at all of the complete honesty of 
his book or of the determination he 
exhibits when he sets out to refute the 
accusations made against his father after 
the beginning of the last war. The book 
has two aims. It is biographical and 
defensive. It is remarkable but true that 
a fair and intimate account of Baldwin’s 
life has never been given before. A clear 
picture emerges here, and it could only 
have been painted by a relation or an 
intimate friend because Baldwin was not a 
man who kept documents, letters or 
memoranda. His son points out that 
Baldwin was content to leave his reputa- 
tion to the judgment of history. He kept 
no diary, no personal records of events, 
private or public, and as far as is known, 
no copies of the many letters he wrote in 
his own hand. He rarely dictated a~ 
letter to a shorthand typist during the 
last twenty-five years of his life. ‘‘ His 
chief medium was the spoken word, 
usually unrecorded.’’ It will be seen that 
he might be called without too much 
exaggeration, the historian’s despair. It 
was Gibbon who wrote “‘ The voice of 
history, which is often little more than the 
organ of hate or flattery.” In Mr. 
Baldwin’s view, his father was unfairly 
loaded with opprobrium in 1940 when 
more than one of his former colleagues 
wrote of him in such a different vein from 
that in which they wrote before the war. 
Mr. Baldwin names Thomas Jones and 
Mr. G. M. Young among them, and he 
puts down their change of attitude to the 
intellectual and emotional temper 
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generated by the last war. This may be 
so, and it is among the many controversial 
points touched on in the book, but after 
reading it I believe that every reader will 
accept the author’s profession: 


I say now that if I did not know the 
things of which I write about my father 
to be true, and if I did not presume that 
there was no word or deed of private or 
public sham lurking undisclosed in his 
long life, I would not have the spirit to 
take up my pen in his cause; for I believe 
that a son who would do so on any other 
terms had far better leave the subject alone. 


The Baldwin family tradition was based 
on religion, work, welfare and service. 
It is impossible to understand Stanley 
Baldwin until one knows something about 
the background at Wilden where the home 
and the works were. His parents were 
unusual. One might call them excep- 
tionally gifted people. The boy was 
happy, hard working and very capable. 
Until he went to Harrow and came under 
the influence of the famous Montagu 
Butler. The two were not congenial, 


and when Baldwin went on to Trinity, | 


Cambridge, it must have been a bitter 
disappointment to him to discover that 
Butler had just been appointed Master 
of the college. There’ had been a clash 
between the two when the boy was flogged 
by Butler, who was his housemaster, and 
never afterwards did Baldwin show the 
slightest interest in school or university 
awards. He was happy to jog along, 
enjoying himself in a quiet way, but it 
seems certain that he was deeply resentful 
of something though it is impossible to 
say what. As Mr. Baldwin notes: ‘‘ The 
more deeply he felt about certain things, 
the less was he, all through his life, able 
to bring himself to discuss them. In 
accusation or under suspicion, he closed 
himself up and could or would neither 
defend nor explain himself.” 

At one time Baldwin was given the 
nickname ‘‘ Sealed Lips,” and it can be 
seen that there was a reason for it. 
Baldwin was essentially a quiet and retiring 
Person unless he was in congenial com- 
pany. After canvassing in various public- 


houses in his constituency, he used to go 
home and take refuge in the Odyssey, the 
4zneid, or the Odes of Horace. He did 
not talk about his classical interests, and 
he was delighted when he unexpectedly 
became Prime Minister that a lady who 
did not know him asked “‘ Is Mr. Baldwin 
what one would call an educated man? ”’ 
The best chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Work 
and Personality.”” No doubt it will be 
studied by historians in the future, as it 
deserves to be. It depicts a kindly, 
sensitive man, a dry humorist, very 
deliberate in coming to an opinion in any 
public matter, but quick and animated in 
private conversation. It seems that he 
was endowed by nature with a battery 
highly charged with vigilant nerves. He 
walked fast, he ate fast, and he read 
and calculated at more than normal 
speed. His collected speeches, in my 
experience, tell the reader more about his 
performance, both as statesman and as 
Parliamentary leader, than any of the 
comments, friendly or hostile, of his 
biographers, except Mr. Baldwin who 
patiently deals with any comments about 
his father which are demonstrably false, 
and there is an epilogue examining Mr. 
G. M. Young’s “ Life,” in so far as it 
covers the author’s ‘‘ shading of parts of 
Baldwin’s character.”” The majority of Mr. 
Baldwin’s references score points. He is 
most vehement on Mr. Young’s mis- 
understanding of the armaments situation 
in 1935. The future will bring the con- 
troversial items in Baldwin’s public life 
into perspective, but no historian will be 
able to ignore My Father: The True 
Story. The material is good and solid. 


- Most of it will endure. 


It is fitting that Mr. Maurice Collis, 
who has written so many knowledgeable 
and entertaining books 2bout Burma, 
should have been chosen to write an 
account of the end of British rule there 
and the beginning of Burmese indepen- 
dence. It was in May 1941 that Sir 
Reginald Dorman-Smith became 
Governor. In January 1948 Sir Hubert 
Rance, then Governor, handed the coun- 
try over to the Ministers of the Republic 
of Burma. In less than seven years the 
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country had been conquered by the 
Japanese in 1942. The British Army and 
Administration had been withdrawn over 
the mountains to India. The Japanese 
were defeated in 1945. There followed 
the rise of Aung San, the Burmese national 
leader who achieved the liberation of his 
country. 

Mr. Collis tells the complex story with 
vigour and careful detail. He feels 
strongly that Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith received a raw deal from the 
Labour Government when retired after 
five years in office, hustled out with no 
word of appreciation. How did this 
happen ? 

The answer would seem to be that the 
Labour Government, discovering with a 
shock that the policy they were pursuing 
in Burma was heading them for a disaster 
which would cause them the greatest harm, 
thought it best to let it be understood that 
by changing the Governor they had averted 
the disaster. To have recognized Dorman- 
Smith’s services would have been incom- 
patible with the suggestion that he was to 
blame. 


This is an engrossing and at times a 
very sad history. There are some vivid 


glimpses of eminent commanders in 
action. Lord Alexander appears as cheer- 
ful and imperturbable as ever, even in the 
depths of crisis, and the American General 
Stilwell (‘‘the most extraordinary 
character of the Burma scene ’’) gives up 
his command and goes home to die. 
The young and apparently insignificant 
Aung San becomes a national hero. The 
British left Burma 123 years after they 
had annexed the maritime provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim. They went as 
friends, and it is pleasant to note that 
only a few weeks ago the last Governor, 
Sir Hubert Rance, returned to Burma for 
consultation. Last and First in Burma is 
an account of momentous happenings 
by an author admirably qualified to 
write it. 

Memoirs of famous statesmen do not 
often reveal a strong sense of humour, 
and the late Count Michael Karolyi’s 
Faith Without Illusion is an agreeable 
exception, tolerant, urbane and _ philo- 


sophical. He was the head of one of the 
greatest Hungarian families, and during 
the First World War he led the Hungarian 
opposition to alliance with Germany and 
at the end tried to bring his country over 
to the Entente. He was the last Prime 
Minister appointed by the Emperor 
Charles. As an exile between the wars, 
Karolyi’s opinions moved strongly to 
the Left and worked against Hitler. 
He gives a vivid account of Moscow in 
1931, where he heard Bernard Shaw 
haranguing a Moscow crowd with enthu- 
siasm, as he explained to them that 
England should be ashamed that it was 
not she who led the way to Communism. 
The British had allowed Russia, an 
industrially backward country, to do what 
they should have done. No less graphic 
is Karolyi’s description of life in Berlin 
before Hitler seized power, and his disgust 
with the French after Munich when, 
having decided that war was a matter of 
only a few months and that France was 
doomed, the Karolyis took a cottage in 
Hampshire so that they might be near 


their son, who had become neutralized 
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and had joined the R.A.F. Karolyi began 
to know the English, but he thought, 
after Petain’s armistice, that capitalist 
Britain would behave like capitalist 
France. His beliefs were shared by the 
rest of the foreign colony at Oxford who, 
it seems, were either packing their trunks 
for crossing the Atlantic or preparing to 
take poison. Count Karolyi continued 
to play an influential part in Left Wing 
exile circles, and in 1946 returned to 
Hungary, where for a short time he 
enjoyed some popularity as he tried to 
reconcile the Hungarian Communists 
with Western democracy. He accepted 
the appointment of Hungarian Minister 
in Paris, but severed his connection with 
Communist Government over the Rajk 
trial, as he knew that the charges against 
Rajk were false. He died shortly after- 
wards in the south of France. 

At the end of the First War, Karolyi 
reached the peak of his power when he 
brought the Habsburg Monarchy to a 
end and became the first President of 
independent Hungary. He tried and 
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A MASTERPIECE OF NATURE 


failed to reform Central Europe on 
Wilsonian principles. He retained his 
tolerance and charity in the face of 
almost every kind of disillusionment and 
disappointment. He suffered them even 
in this country, towards the end of the 
war. As Mr. A. J. P. Taylor remarks in 
his introduction, ‘* Michael Karolyi stood 
for all those principles of tolerance and 
social democracy which are our special 
boast; and our country repaid him for the 
most part by failing to treat him with 
common courtesy.” 

Karolyi emerges in his self-portrait as 
a most attractive personality. He was a 
crusader with the ability to laugh at him- 
self. It is a good thing that he was able to 
do so, because he must have needed all the 
cheerfulness he could command when he 
reflected that at one time he had been 
worth £25,000,000 and that later he had 
to carry his own coal scuttle up three 
flights of stairs. Perhaps it was for that 
reason that he headed his first chapter 
with the words of Kierkegaard, “ Life 
can only be understood backwards; but 
it must be lived forwards.” 


The London stage has never been more 
poverty stricken than it is to-day, and it 
is for that reason presumably that the 


curious little jeu desprit, Waiting for 
Godot, has been hailed in ridiculously 


eulogistic terms by some of the more — 


impressionable dramatic critics, whose 
knowledge of the theatre seems to be less 
‘profound than is their desire to unearth a 
new dramatic masterpiece. The publishers 
of the English version of this French play 
written by an Irishman, have printed a 
most honest blurb on the dust jacket. 
They quote M. Jean Anouilh’s comment 
“Nothing Happens, Nobody Comes, No- 
body Goes, It’s Awful,” and they add his 
belief that the play’s first night in Paris 
was as important as the first night of a 
Pirandello play there in 1923. The blurb 
g0es on to allude to the inspired cross- 
talk. I believe this is the secret of the 
Play’s success. It is a kind of intellectual 
music-hall act lasting two hours or more, 
and instead of mothers-in-law, kippers 
and lodgers, the audience is treated to 
madness, boredom, suffering, cruelty and 
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similarly genial topics. It goes on too 
long, of course, just as another and 
greater Irishman so often did, but for 
about an hour this odd piece is exhilarat- 
ing to listen to in Mr. Peter Hall’s excel- 
lent production, with a brilliant cast. It is 
a kind of modern morality play, but as is 
so frequently the usage in contemporary 
shots at intellectual drama, Waiting for 
Godot is enveloped in a mist which drives 
the reader (as it drives the theatre audience) 
to ask what the play is about, and the 
question is asked because in his series of 
diffuse conversations the dramatist never 
states his subject clearly, neither does he 
attempt a dramatic story. He is content 
to keep the reader guessing what it is all 
about, a lack of courtesy which is not en- 
dearing to older readers, at any rate. It is 
amusing to note that if Mr. Beckett is a 
disciple of Joyce in his dialogue, he is 
certainly a disciple of Shaw in his stage 
directions, which an imaginative producer 
would find meticulous. In spite of Godot’s 
obscurity, there is stimulating stuff here, 
but I hardly think it would have run for a 
fortnight in a vintage theatrical year. 

A year or two ago Mr. Victor Gollancz 
published his A Year of Grace, an antho- 
logy of passages chosen and arranged to 
express a mood about God and man. 
It’s successor is called From Darkness to 
Light, and it is described as a Confession 
of Faith in the form of an anthology. 
Mr. Gollancz states that the book is 
intended and designed to be read from 
beginning to end as if it were 4 continuous 
piece of writing, a consecutive whole. 
The reader will be struck by two things. 
One of the extraordinary range of authors 
whose work is included, including some 
particularly happy extracts from the 
work of contemporary poets. The other 
is the anthologist’s deep sincerity and 
admirable taste. From Darkness to Light 
is a noble book. It contains 630 pages of 
beauty and wisdom. It will take a place 
at once among the memorable anthologies. 

Mr. John Betjeman introduces the 
collected poems of the Rev. R. S. Thomas, 
Song at the Year’s Turning. The poems 
were all written between 1942 and 1954. 
Like his contemporary, Dylan Thomas, 
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Mr. R. S. Thomas is a Welshman who 
did not know his native language when he 
was a boy. Unlike him, he took the 
trouble to learn it when he grew up. 


This may account for the intimate know- — 


ledge shown in these poems for the remote 
hill people who are depicted in them. 
They are simple, often memorable, and 
directly expressed. Mr. Thomas’s sense 
of metre may owe something to that of 
W. B. Yeats, but the debt is not at all 
obvious, and Mr. Thomas may be 
acclaimed as a poet who has something 
to say and: knows how to say it. He is 
most welcome. 

Eric GILLETT. 


IS THE MINISTER AWARE? 


QUESTIONS IN THE House. By Patrick 
Howarth. The Bodley Head. 220 
pp. 18s. 


HE object of a question may be to 

elicit information, to focus attention 
or to embarrass the Administration. For 
it is permissible to harrass an overworked 
Minister, but not to wound him. Mem- 
bers becalmed on the Dead Sea of politics, 
their pre-election charts to Eldorado 
reluctantly jettisoned, have to live to- 
‘gether a long time. The importance of 
the question is not in its being asked, but 
in the existence of the right to ask. 
Expanded by judicious use and restricted 
by pernicious abuse, the right con- 
tributed greatly to the power of the 
individual member until his independent 
existence was menaced by the rise of the 
party caucus. 

The bursting of the Bubble produced 
the first recorded Parliamentary question 
when Earl Cowper demanded information 
as to an absconding cashier of the South 
Sea Company. Mr. Howarth traces, with 
unobtrusive scholarship, the development 
of the procedure up to 1881, when the 
tedious procedure of reading the question 
was formally abolished by a House 
exacerbated by Dr. Kenealy’s misguided 
faith in the butcher of Wapping. 

The cynic may be fortified in reading 
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ministerial deprecation of interrogation 
about bone-crushing paupers, or assur- 
ances that 300 lashes had not harmed the 
soldier; but the collector will note as 
genuine museum pieces, the case of the 
five-year-old girl officer of the Eccle- 
siastical Court, the sailor shanghaied for 
stealing spruce beer, or the postprandial 
oration at the Reform Club, in which 
Admiral Napier demanded war with 
Russia to the accompaniment of liberal 
shouts of ‘Good Old Charlie.” And, 
despite Macaulay’s assurance that every 
schoolboy knew who strangled Atahualpa, 
one may doubt if every modern politician 
knows who were the Bashi-Bazouks, what 
was the Cagliari or what happened to the 
kidnapped son of King Theodore. 
Disdaining the use of impasto, Mr. 
Howarth has, with quiet artistry, painted a 
fascinating social picture of the period. 


HALE. 


ITALY — THE LAST TEN YEARS 


THE REBUILDING OF ITALY. Politics and 
Economics 1945-1955. By Muriel 
Grindrod. Royal Inst. of International 
Affairs. 

HE fact that Italy was both the first 
West European country to adopt, and 

the first to discard, a totalitarian regime 
gives a peculiar interest to the developments 
of the ten post-Fascist years. The position 
is not an easy one to assess. There is a 
general feeling that Italy has made a won- 
derful recovery from the war. But thanks 
to La Strada and other films, there is a 
growing awareness that another Italy exists 
behind the travel posters where the sun 
shines just as brightly, but upon misery not 
pleasure. The general reader and student 
alike will welcome the description of the 
political and economic development of 
post-war Italy contained in Muriel Grind- 
rod’s thorough and scholarly book. 

The book is divided up into four parts. 
The first—‘ The Groundwork ”—deals 
with conditions at the end of the war and 
the signing of the Peace Treaty. The 
second part is “ Political Developments 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
which will become 
part of the nation’s heritage 


There has never been a history like this written by a 
man who has himself made history; never have the 
political and diplomatic decisions of the past been con- 
sidered by a writer who, all his life has had to make 
decisions of the same character and magnitude. 


SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples 


VOLUME I: THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 


To live in the Churchillian age of literature is to experience the same sense of 
excitement that the people of Rome must have felt when Michelangelo 
was painting, or the Viennese when Beethoven was living among them. 
As the Sistine Chapel and the Ninth Symphony were the crowning monu- 
ments of two great men, so Churchill’s history is the mightiest literary 
achievement of our age and day. For here the man of action and the man 
of letters meet, and these age-old islands and the lands beyond the sea find 
an organ-voice to tell their story. 


448 pages, Royal 8vo, 6 maps, 30s. net 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON ST. GEORGE’S DAY 
April 23 


BY CASSELL 


VOL. CXLVI. 177 
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from 1947- Onwards.” This section is in-- 


valuable in establishing the chronology of 
events for those whose knowledge of the 
period is based on newspaper articles. The 
third part—‘‘Italy and the World ”— 
deals with foreign affairs and includes two 
admirably clear chapters on Trieste. 
Finally, there is a section on “‘ Economic 
and Social Problems.” The whole is 
rounded off satisfactorily with a biblio- 
graphy and index. 

The post-war recovery of Italy dates 
from 1947, which saw the signing of the 
Peace Treaty and the beginning of Marshall 
Aid. In this year also, which Miss Grind- 
rod calls “‘the year of emergence,” the 
Communists were dismissed by Signor de 
Gasperi from collaboration in the Govern- 
ment. 

The post-war political scene has been 


dominated by the Christian Democrats. © 


The de Gasperi Government from 1948 to 
1953 showed great promise, and for a time 
it looked as though the Christian Demo- 
crats would become a middle of the road 
party attractive to all those who disliked 
domination from the Vatican and from the 
Kremlin alike. Unfortunately these high 
hopes have not been realized. The death of 
de Gasperi and the subsequent split in the 
party between what are broadly right and 
left wings has again raised doubts and un- 
certainties about the future. 

The traditional Italian problem of 
poverty of resources coupled with an ex- 
panding population is to-day being dealt 
with more effectively than at any time in 
Italian history. The Twelve-Year Plan for 
the south has two special institutions for 
this purpose. The Cassa per il Mezzo- 
giorno has set in motion great schemes of 
land drainage, irrigation and road ma- 
chinery. The other half of the Plan is the 
work of the Land Reform Agencies for re- 
distributing the big estates. Both bodies 
have come in for a lot of criticism. Neither, 
as Miss Grindrod emphasizes, would have 
been possible had not over 4,000 million 
dollars been received in American Aid. 

Can Italy solve her problems? Can a 
country with over two million unemployed, 
the largest Communist Party in Western 
Europe, where the southern half has the 


fastest-growing -population in Wester 
Europe and whose industries largely de. 
pend on imported raw materials, solve its 
problems by democratic methods? Can 
so many built-in impediments be over. 
come? 

No easy answer is possible. There are 
many hopeful’ signs—especially the dis. 
coveries of natural gas and of oil, the suc. 
cess of the INA—Casa Housing Plan, and 
the proposals in the Vanoni Plan for a 
ten-year programme of economic develop. 
ment. It is an over-simplification to regard 
the political struggle in Italy as simply be- 
tween Communism and the. Church mili- 
tant.. The emotional content of Italian 
politics is high and parties are not always 
what they seem. Where else would it be 
possible to find an eminent sociologist 
saying, as one said to the writer? “I am 
moving steadily to the Right. Soon I shall 
be able to join the Communists.” 

The difficulties and dangers are obvious, 
but there is reason to hope that some of the 
many contrasts and paradoxes of which 
Italian life consists may yet be reconciled. 
Miss Grindrod is herself optimistic and 
ends by saying that “‘ Italy’s history goes 
to show that it is under free institutions 
that her finest qualities emerge; and in 
Sismondi’s words she ‘might justly glory 
in the fact that whenever she was free, she 
was always found constant in the road to 
virtue.’ 

This is a book to be read by all those who 
want to understand modern Italy and 
assess her place in European politics. 


RICHARD BAILEY. 


N.B.—Readers may be inter- 
ested to know that the Index 
of Vol. cxtv of The National 
and English Review (Suly-Dec., 
1955) is now ready and avail- 
able on application to 2 Breams 
Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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THE O.B. LEGEND 


VICTORIAN ETON AND CAMBRIDGE: BEING 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OSCAR 
BROWNING. By H. E. Wortham. 
Arthur Barker. 21s. 


ORE than fifty years ago, Cecil 

Spring-Rice once remarked to his 
old tutor that you might as well talk of 
P. & O. boats breeding Viceroys as of 
Eton breeding Governor-Generals; it was 
the only line for them to go by. If much 
of the British Empire was acquired almost 
absent-mindedly, its administrators were 
the products of a more conscious process 
of thought. Two Victorian Eton masters 
in particular dedicated themselves to 
moulding the characters of those who one 
day might control the destinies of an 
expanding nation. They were William 
Cory and Oscar Browning. 

Both are at last emerging from the mists 
of controversy which have obscured the 
visionary yet enduring value of their work. 
No longer is Cory remembered only for his 
Heraclitus, or Browning as the epitome of 
a stage don. Each has found a sympa- 
thetic biographer, and each a juster 
appreciation than was possible during his 
lifetime. 

A second edition of H. E. Wortham’s 

Life of Oscar Browning, his uncle, is 
opportune. Not only is it a model of 
skilful narrative and sensitive interpreta- 
tion; it reappears at a moment when 
every ideal that Browning stood for in 
education is threatened by a clamorous 
insistence on technical training, and when 
the public schools find themselves under 
bitter political attack. 

His creed may best be expressed by 
some words of his friend and Eton tutor, 
William Cory: 


You go to a great school, not for know- 
ledge so much as for arts and habits; for 
the habit of attention, for the art of 
expression, for the art of assuming at a 
moment’s notice a new intellectual posture, 
for the art of entering quickly into another 
Person’s thoughts, for the habit of submit- 
tng to censure and refutation, for the art of 
indicating assent or dissent in graduated 
terms, for the habit of regarding minute 
Points of accuracy, for the habit of working 


A History of Socialist Thought 
Volume III (Two Parts) 


The Second 
International 


G. D. H. COLE 


Chichele Professor of Social and 
Political Economy, Oxford 


These two parts cover the period - 
from the formation of the Second 
International in 1889—the centenary 
year of the great French Revolution 
—to the breakdown of the Inter- 
national in August 1914. 

70s. the two volumes. 


* 


Behind The 
Modern Sudan 


H. C. JACKSON 


As thrilling as any adventure story 
and as topical as the daily press. 
The author of Sudan Days and Ways 
tells the story from General Gordon 
to Kitchener and on to the present 
day. One map. 2\s. 


* 


Rae Erie Baron 
The Story of Col. Thomas Talbot 
FRED COYNE HAMIL 


Professor Hamil has written a 
definitive biography of Colonel the 
Honourable Thomas Talbot, one of 
the most colourful and puzzling 
pioneers and founders of Upper 
Canada in the early nineteenth 
century. Illustrated. 30s. 


MACMILLAN 
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out what is possible in a given time, for 
taste, for discrimination, for mental courage 
and mental soberness. Above all, you go to 
a great school for self-knowledge. 


These are lofty sentiments—too lofty, 
perhaps, for the Eton of 1860. The 
anarchy of Keate’s day had passed; but 
in its place began to flourish a worship of 
athleticism no less stultifying. Its most 
industrious enemy was Oscar Browning. 
** Why should a man,” he wrote, “ directly 
he becomes a schoolmaster, be thought as 
unfit for civilized society as if he had taken 
orders?” 

At his house boys enjoyed good food 
and comfortable furniture; an unusually 
large staff of servants and concerts of 
chamber music; foreign travel during the 
holidays and the conversation of Ruskin, 
Pater and George Eliot during the Half. 
Here indeed was a nursery for statesmen. 

Yet Browning’s efforts were rarely 
appreciated by his colleagues. He was 


GOD 
PROTECT ME 

FROM 
MY FRIENDS 


Was Giuliano a mere brigand, a vicious 
criminal killer, or was he a political idealist 
with a touch of the traditional Robin Hood 
about him? To discover the truth about 
this strange character, whose death was as 
mysterious as his life, Gavin Maxwell spent 
some time among the relatives, friends and 
enemies of Giuliano. He came on facts 
and factors that showed an astonishing 
web of political, religious and Mafia in- 
trigue with strands of banditry running 
through it. 


by GAVIN MAXWELL 


Illustrated 18s. net. 
LONGMANS 


accused of shirking routine duties. One 
day the Head Master suddenly collected the 
exercises of his division, and returned them 
with the comment that “ apparently none 
of them have been corrected.” ‘‘ True,” 
replied Browning, “‘ but they would have 
been if you had not taken them away.” 
There were more serious charges against 
him of favouritism and a high-handed 
observance of school rules. 

Chapter after chapter, Mr. Wortham 
guides his readers through the squalls and 
squabbles of Victorian Eton. Unlike Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill, Browning’s col- 
leagues did not steal each other’s umbrellas 
or fall to blows over the coffee cups. 
Instead they wrote each other long and 
careful letters, of which innumerable 
copies were made for general circulation. 
Page upon page of closely reasoned 
argument would pass once, twice, three 
times in a single day. Every line demon- 
strated the unchallengeable rectitude of 
its author. 

In 1875, after a tedious dispute about 
the permissible number. of boys in his 
house, Browning was dismissed. “I 
believe,” wrote Cory to H. E. Luxmore, 
“the departure of Oscar Browning will be 
resented by scores of kindly, intelligent 
young men to whom he has given freely all 
that he had to give of those good things of 
the mind.” Yet this was only one side of | 
the picture. Arthur Benson has left a 
description of Browning during his post- . 
Eton period at Cambridge which explains 
much: 


He never said a word about anyone 
except to malign them; he never asked for 
an opinion; he did not attend to anything 
that I said, and interrupted me again and 
again. . . . I felt, when he waddled off, as 
if I had been turned over and over in some- 
what ill-smelling waves; and yet I couldn't 
help realising his force, his brilliancy and 
his genius. He set me thinking somehow; 
and gave one an inspiration to try and keep 
up an_ intellectual standard. . . . The 
strangeness of the creation of such a man, 
so fine, so gross, so public-spirited, so mean, 
so intellectual, so dull, so great, so little, is 
a perfect mystery. 


His years as a Fellow of King’s have 
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The O.B. Legend 


passed into legend, and are displayed to 
full advantage in his nephew’s none-too- 
pious biography. Yet it would be a pity if 
Browning were to go down to posterity 
merely as the don who courted Emperors, 
became a Christian Scientist at Bexhill, and 
learnt Polish at eighty-five. As at Eton, so 
at Cambridge he strove for an educational 
system by which future statesmen were 
made aware of their responsibilities. 

To the end of his days, he felt he had 
failed, though he enjoyed it when Lord 
Curzon introduced him to his wife with 
the words, ‘‘ Whatever I am, I owe it all 
to Mr. Browning.” Writing to his old 
pupil in later years, Browning sadly 
summed up the failure of his mission: 


When I went to Eton, in 1860 I was well 
aware of the political situation. I knew 
that the revolution must come. I felt that 
the only chance of avoiding a catastrophe 
lay in the education of the governing 
classes, not to prevent the revolution but to 
make it more gradual. . . . I was dismissed 
and my party dispersed. Stupidity and 
reaction went on unchecked and all chance 
of the governing classes receiving an educa- 
tion to fit it for its duties was lost. The test 
came in 1910, when the aristocracy was on 
its trial. The peers came on to the platform 
and were laughed at. You were the only 
peer who drew an audience comparable to 
that drawn by the leaders of the Commons. 


The last word must rest with Dr. 
Jowett. ‘‘ Be a reformer,” the Master of 
‘Balliol used to say, “‘ but don’t be found 
out.” 

KENNETH ROSE. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


N honour of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s 

eightieth birthday a fully illustrated 
edition of his famous History of England 
(Longmans, 30s.), with pictures chosen 
by Mr. St. John Gore, now appears. It is 
interesting to note that Longmans brought 
out Dr. Trevelyan’s first book in 1899, 
which was only fifty-one years after they 
published Lord Macaulay’s History of 
England. They have every right to record, 


The Letters of 
John of Salisbury 


Volume I: The Early Letters 


text by. W. J. MILLOR edited by H. E. 
BUTLER and C. N. L. BROOKE These 
letters, covering the time of anarchy caused 
by the Civil War between Stephen and 
Matilda, and nominally written by Arch- 
bishop Theobald of Canterbury, all bear 
the imprint of the lively genius of John of 
Salisbury, one of the wittiest medieval 
scholars. 50s 


Gondal’s Queen | 


by EMILY BRONTE Miss Fannie E. Ratch- 
ford presents a cycle of eighty-four poems 
by Emily Bronté, arranged for the first time 
in logical sequence, to recreate the ‘ novel 
in verse’ which Emily wrote about her 
beloved mystical kingdom of Gondal and 
its ruler, Augusta Geraldine Almeda. 18s 


David Hume: 
Writings ‘on Economics 


edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN Here, in 
edited form, are all Hume’s economic 
essays. Though these comprise a significant 
part of the economic literature before 
Adam Smith, new definitive printings 
have long been unavailable. Also re- 
produced for the first time are both sides 
of Hume’s correspondence relevant to his 
economic thought. 30s 


The Philosophical 
Movement in the 
Thirteenth Century 


by Mer. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN This 
book examines the development of 
philosophical thought during the ‘ great 
century’ of scholasticism. It also dis- 
cusses recent controversies about the 
evolution of the thought of the thirteenth 
century. 15s 


The Pattern 
of Christian Belief 


by J. W. D. SMITH DD Discoveries such 
as the theory of evolution, the geological 
time scale, and the immensity of the 
universe, have shattered the complacent 
belief of the last century. This book is 
opportune for those who feel the need for 
some dependable certainty in the midst 
of new doubts. 12s 6d 
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as they do, their pride in their happy 
association of fifty-seven years with ‘‘ one 
of England’s great historians.” 


* * * 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ New 
Naturalist ’’ series is one of the most 
fascinating items in it. Mr. H. L. Edlin’s 
beautifully illustrated Trees, Woods and 
Man (Collins, 30s.), gives an accout of the 
past history of British woodlands from 
the close of the Ice Age to the present day. 
Mr. Edlin deals in some detail with all 
our important trees and shrubs and has 
much to say about their uses and about 
woodland crafts, many of which are now 
dying out. There is a full bibliography. 


* * * 


China under Communism (Allen and 
Unwin, 30s.) is a scholarly attempt by 
Richard L. Walker, Professor of History 
at Yale University, to show the extent of 


Sir Thomas Kendrick 
who is Director of the British 
Museum, has made a remarkable 
survey of the world-wide panic 
that followed the devastation 
of Lisbon in 1755. 


THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE 


tells of the end of the age 

of optimism, of the disaster 
itself and of the staggering 
effect on contemporary thought 
Illustrated, 21s 


Donald Hall 


set out in a little Fiat to 
explore the provinces of the 
Abruzzi, Molise and Marché. 


EAGLE ARGENT : 


An ItaLan Journey, is his 
delightful record of personal 
discovery among the people of 
this region. Illustrated, 18s 


Methuen 


Soviet influence on China. Professor 
Walker believes that the copying of 
Soviet experience has been so thorough 
that it has done much to destroy the roots 
of traditional Chinese civilization. Syste. 
matic attempts have been made to destroy 
the family unit and the Communist 
menace has become so strong that in the 
author’s opinion Western policy must 
oppose its further spread. This is an 
important and disturbing book. 


* * * 


Sometimes a discursivea pproach in a 
bibliographical or critical study may be 
more effective than something simpler 
and more direct. Mr. H. C. Duffin’s 
enthusiasm for Browning is given full 
scope in Amphibian: A Reconsideration 
of Browning (Bowes and Bowes, 30s.). He 
can be provocative when he discusses 
the nature of the poet’s genius, and his 
comments on the narrative, lyric and 
didactic poetry are sensible and _illu- 
minating. 

* * * 

An extremely interesting feature of the 
new reprint of The Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.), 
edited by Jack Werner, is the series of 
caricatures based on this celebrated excur- 
sion by Thomas Rowlandson. There is a 
long and able introduction by the editor. 
An excellent edition. 


* * * 


The latest additions to the ‘ Brief 
Lives” series are William III, by David 
Ogg, and Sir Walter Raleigh, by Philip 
Magnus. They are published by Messrs. 
Collins at 8s. 6d. each. Both books are 
sound and readable and, as is natural, 
the Raleigh is the more picturesque of the 


two. 
* * * 


Mr. Harry J. Whitcombe is one of the 
largest shippers of bees in the world and 
he describes his experiences, with some 
useful notes on crop pollination in Bees 
are My Business (Gollancz, 16s.). A 
fascinating study. 
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Daily life on a living farm with its 
countless facets is the subject of Louis 
Bromfield’s From My Experience (Cassell, 
2Is.). Chapters range from the light to 
the technical and the author is not afraid 
to be controversial. 


* * * 


Bryan Guinness (Lord Moyne) pre- 
sents in Collected Poems (Heinemann, 
15s.) all that he cares to preserve from the 
verse he has written during the last 
thirty-five years. It is usually clear, 
unaffected, and happily expressed. 


E. G. 


Novels 


Harry BLack. David Walker. Collins. 
12s. 6d. 

THE TWELVE Pictures. Edith Simon. 
Cassell. 15s. 

A MEANS OF GRACE. Edith Pargeter. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

How Many ANGELS. Charles E. Israel. 
Macmillan. 13s. 6d. 

THE Last RUN SouTH. Robert Hiscock. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Girt IN May. Bruce Marshall. Con- 
Stable. 13s. 6d. 

DEATH OF A STRAY CaT. Jean Potts. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


X-SOLDIER, ex-prisoner of war, ex- 

married man, a man of action (but 
something more) who somehow has missed 
his mark, Harry Black hunts a man- 
eating tiger in post-war India. It is a 
prolonged, exciting, nightmarish duel of a 
hunt, and in its course Harry re-meets 
Desmond Tanner, once a fellow-prisoner 
and now a planter, with whose wife, 
Christian, he fell in love at their first, 
war-time, meeting; and she with him. 
The characters, English and Indian—yes, 
and the tiger too—are so firmly presented 
that, aided (though it interrupts the hunt) 
by a series of flashbacks to earlier days, 
they explain themselves and make the 
story—ostensibly a tragedy—wholly real. 


NOVELS 
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David Walker shows. particular skill in 
balancing and blending the two themes, 
accidentally connected, of action and 
emotion; the same blend and balance 
that are in Harry Black himself and in the 
end help him to truer self-knowledge. 
Edith Simon offers a most impressive, 
almost formidable, historical novel: the 
story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, from his 
marriage to Kriemhild and hers to 
Gunter, one of the three Burgundian kings 
and Kriemhild’s brother; through Sieg- 
fried’s murder by Hagen and his widow’s 
marriage to Attila; to the ultimate 
annihilation of the Burgundians by the 
Scourge of God. This is a Dark Age 
setting that is not at first easy of compre 
hension, but as the crowded and exciting 
narrative progresses, its vigour and viva- 
city make its persons and events intelligible 
and uncomfortably -plausible, though 
utterly unlike either the mythographers’ 
romance or anything in our age and 


Winston 
Churchill 
by Lewis Broad 
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™@ “His book is entitled to rank as the 

gm __ best up-to-date outline yet available.” 
—Times. 
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“A well documented piece of writing, 
historically reliable.” 
—HowarbD SpRING (Country Life). 


; 652 pages. 25s. Now ready. 


Hutchinson 
178-202 Great Portland Street, W.1 
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JOHN GUNTHER’s 
Inside Africa 


‘Here in this book is modern Africa at last, 
depicted with infinite skill by an observer 
who is almost certainly the most acute alive 
today.’—CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH (Sunday 
Times) 30s. 


FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
La Grande 
Mademoiselle 


‘Mr. Steegmuller’s excellent book does jus- 

tice to her grandiose, touching and entranc- 
ing story..—Punch 

Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


3rd impression Mlustrated 
To be published next month: 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 
Gallipoli 

‘A masterpiece—superbly recreating the 
— the atmosphere and the drama. It 


become a classic.,.— CAPTAIN B. H. 
LIDDELL HART 25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He gives his services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help 
him by sending a contribution, 
however small, to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Novels 


experience. The title of The Twely-’ Pic. 
tures alludes to the idea that the whole 
barbaric tale is being told in cleven 
tapestries worked by two of the partici- 
pants; an idea explained only in the final 
chapter, which ingeniously and unex- 
pectedly seeks to reconcile the accepted 
saga with the scanty and contradictory 
facts of history. But quite apart from, 
this, the book has something of the rich 
quality of a tapestry, and one to which its 
size adds value. 

The next two books, both obviously 
sincere and seemingly based upon know. 
ledge if not experience, present two 
different facets of post-war Europe. 4A 
Means of Grace tells how Emmy Marryat, 
an English singer, goes behind the Curtain 
to visit a family to which she is closely 
tied by old affection; indeed, she and 
Lubor Ivanescu love one another. Their 
problem is how, surrounded by others to 
whom everything is black or white, they 
can themselves maintain integrity of 
judgment and also achieve happiness. 
The tracing of their efforts, foredoomed to 
failure, argues the danger of accepting the 
generalized opinions of each other 
cherished by peoples or governments on 
different sides of this divided world. As 
usual Edith Pargeter shows courage in her 
choice of theme, and keen and sympathetic 
skill in her depiction of character. 

Though its ending is separation and its 
general attitude one of acquiescence, 
A Means of Grace begets more optimism 
in the reader than does How Many Angels, 
which yet is essentially a story of revolt 
and ends in lovers’ reunion after a journey 
through the depths of brutality. In his 
very promising first novel Charles Israel 
tells how Rindl, an eminent Sudeten 
surgeon, risked his life to help outlaws 
under the German occupation. But in 
** liberated ’’ Czechoslovakia this does not 
save him from persecution and in the end 
expulsion; and in Germany his lot is even 


. worse. His wife abandons him (was not 


his attempt at suicide a desertion of her?) 
for the ruthless, ambitious Communist 
whom Rindl once saved. His daughter, 
an earlier deserter in her besotted pzssion 
for Nikki, ex-gigolo and ex-Gestapo, 
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Novels 

returns only to die under his knife in one 
of the illegal operations which he has been 
driven to practise. Now Rindl is a 
murderer, and fit indeed to be called a 
“contemporary Job,” all the more be- 
cause his sufferings and the people who 
cause them (rather out of cruelty than, as 
in Edith Pargeter’s book, out of dogma- 
tism) ring horribly true. This perhaps is 
why the “‘ happy” ending brings little 
relief. 

After two years ashore Collins gets back 
to sea for what (I suppose) is to prove for 
him The Last Run South. His is a rough, 
exciting voyage, in a ship ripe for scrap, 
with an ineffective captain, and a mate 
between whom and the A.B. a feud 
rapidly develops. that ends in a savage 
fight ashore. Ashore too come encounter 
with a South American revolution, a 
meeting with a girl with whom Collins 
falls hopelessly in love, and finally a 
desperate attempt to acquire the means 
to buy the ship’s galley-boy out of the 
imprisonment that means his certain 
death. All this adds up to a spirited, 
realistic yarn seasoned with human hopes 
and fears, enmity and comradeship. It 
carries the reader along; but because it is 
so loosely constructed, its episodes too 
casually connected, it falls short of 
satisfaction. 

How tranquil by contrast is Bruce 
Marshall’s picture of Bishop Soutar re- 
visiting St. Andrews and recalling his 
. Student days there and thereabout, back 
in World War I, when young love blos- 
somed between him and ‘‘ Bumpie,” as 
the Canon’s delightful daughter was nick- 
named. The author deploys his accus- 
tomed skill to give us a sentimental, 
unpretentious picture of the romance of 
two seventeen-year-olds, with its proper 
mixture of folly and solemnity, and its 
assurance of virtue protected by the gay 
innocence of its escapades. It ends in an 
almost-elopement and a boy-and-girl cer- 
tainty that in due course they wil! travel 
throuzh life together. But that was thirty 
years and more ago, that was the Girl in 
May: as the book ends the Prelate of 
the Church of Rome is left with his 
memories, “* For a moment he thought 


It’s time you changed 


DUNLOP 
TUBELESS 


You keep on going when you change to Dunlop 
Tubeless, even if you pick up a nail you carry on 
and have the nail removed and the hole sealed when 
most convenient to you. You can virtually forget 
about puncture delays and roadside wheel changing. 
With Dunlop Tubeless you can look forward to 
more miles of confident, trouble-free motoring 
because the risk of damage through 

impact or under-inflation is much 

less, bursts are practically im- 


— and ‘topping-up’ 


es far less frequent. 
They cost no more 
ordinary covers and tubes 
and are available in 
most popular sizes to fit 
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he heard the sound of her dress, but it 
was only the wind in the bracken.” 

Neat but not too gory a plot, with 
moments of thrill; a victim apt for 
murder and of very slight worth (hence 
the Death of a Stray Cat); a handful of 
likely suspects adequately drawn; detec- 
tion fairly unprofessional; setting, an 
American beach-resort: here are the main 
ingredients of a detective-story that you 
should enjoy—that is, if you can bring 
yourself to mind who did it. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


RIDAY, February 17, brought us the 

anxiously awaited statement by Mr. 
Macmillan, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, of his plans for curbing inflation. 
The day before, as part of the plan, the 
Bank of England had announced an in- 
crease of | per cent., to 54 per cent., in 
the Bank Rate. 

Since Mr. Macmillan succeeded the 
unsuccessful Mr. Butler as Chancellor, it 
had been generally assumed in the City 
that some weapons were being sharpened 
in No. 11 Downing Street, and that some 
of them might be produced before the 
Budget in April. The Chancellor’s refer- 
ence to “‘ further measures had warned 
us that what Mr. Butler had done was 
officially found wanting, and investors of 
all types were naturally cautious. In the 
absence of buyers, markets were drifting 
downwards until on Monday, February 13, 
the Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares fell 2:9 points to 179-7, the 
lowest point since lact October’s 181. The 
decline was accelerated by the news that 
the January imports had increased to 
£346:3 million, and the adverse balance 
had advanced to £74-1 million, just over 
£2 million more than the 1955 monthly 
average, in spite of the credit squeeze. 


186 


By the time the Bank Rate announce. 
ment was due from the Bank of England, 
the Stock Exchange had decided that an 
increase was inevitable. At 11.45 such 
small business as there was dried up and 
the market paused, members and clerks 
crowding the floor of the House waiting 
for the change to be flashed on the indi- 
cators. For nearly a quarter of an hour 
business was at a standstill before the 
** 54 per cent.”’ lights flashed, and brokers 
and jobbers felt as though a nagging tooth 
had been drawn. The Rate is the highest 
since the dark days of the 1931 crisis. 

As the Chancellor explained to the 
House of Commons the following morning, 
the rise in the Rate is an inseparable part 
of the measures he proposed to take to 
tighten credit and reduce expenditure. If 
he had raised it some weeks ago be- 
fore he had completed his other plans, 
he explained, it would have been 
regarded as an act of weakness through- 
out the world, to the danger of the 
national economy and the position of 
sterling. Taking the rise in conjunction 
with the other measures, it would be re- 
garded as a sign of strength. His estimate 
was proved correct as soon as the new 
measures became known abroad: orders 
to buy gilt-edged stocks came in from 
European countries, and 33 per cent. War 
Loan changed hands up to 73. In the 
afternoon, however, the news of the high 
rate at which Treasury Bills were allotted 
came as a shock to the market, and the 
funds which had hardened appreciably 
more than lost their gains by the close of 
business. The immediate market reaction 
to Mr. Macmillan’s proposals, therefore, 
was a decline in all sections except gold 
shares, leaving the F.7. index for Govern- 
ment Securities at 85-0 and the industrial 
ordinary index at 174-0. The real reaction 
may come after we go to press, since it 
will take some time for investors to assess 
the effects of the measures. 

It is not clear how far the change in the 
Bank Rate will help to hold foreign confi- 
dence in the £ sterling, but it is not likely 
that a run on the gold reserves will de- 
velope while these new measures are 
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working through the national economy. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
effect of the new measures will reach all 
sections of the economy, and will pervade 
the market generally, though obviously, 
some groups will be more affected than 
others. The fact that credit will be dearer 
and more difficult; that the benefits of 
investment allowances have been abolished ; 
that consumer spending will tend to be 
reduced and higher wages for miners will 
tend to increase costs, affect all companies 
and their future profit figures. All this 
may lead to some agonizing reappraisal 
of the probable run of dividends, and 


therefore some fresh calculations of yields 
on industrial shares. 


I suggested last month that companies 
would tend to decrease expenditure on 


‘plant and machinery as the credit screw 


tightens, and cut their plans for raising 
new capital. This will indeed be so under 
the new proposals, and in view of the 


-Chancellor’s admonition to the Capital 
Issues Committee to be 
_ critical,’’ companies will have considerable 


** vigorously 


difficulty in receiving their consent to 
bring a new issue to the market, even if 


_ they are prepared to shoulder the burden 


of the increased rates they would have to 
offer to attract capital. With the increase 
in ordinary shares available to the investor 
virtually halted, the upward pressure on 
interest rates would be eased. 

Two important rights issues were an- 
nounced in the middle of February— 
£25 million for A.E.I. and £5 million for 
Gallaher, the tobacco manufacturers. The 
chairman of A.E.I. has said that aggregate 
dividends will be repeated, so that, allowing 
for the rights, the Ordinary shares at 61s. 
would yield 5 per cent. The problem that 
faces investors during the next few weeks 
will be what yield basis they should 
assume the market will arrive at when the 
long-dated gilt-edged market has settled 
down. Will 5 per cent. on a leader like 
A.E.I. be considered reasonable? The 
process of arriving at an acceptable yield 
basis is not likely to be hurried. Certainly 
no definite trend will be established before 
the Budget in April, since the measures 
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plainly 

We provide for our customers, 
in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, a form of Bank Statement 
which leaves nothing forthem 
to puzzle over. Everything is 
plainly shown: cheques paid 
and the names of the payees; 
sums received and a day-to- 
day balance of the account. 
In this way, and in many 
others, we make banking 
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Mr. Macinillan is taking—dubbed by some 
Little Budget ’’—must be regarded 
as only part of a plan, the further phase 
of which will be revealed in the Budget. 
Markets can be expected, therefore, to be 
choppy for the next few weeks. 

Investors will find buying opportunities 
which may not recur when the market 
settles down and the lowering of the Bank 
Rate is—as it will be in due course!—be- 
ginning to be anticipated. There will be a 
search for the shares of good companies 
not likely to be greatly affected by H.P. 
restrictions or the credit squeeze, whose 
balance sheets show a healthy financial 
position and whose markets are reasonably 
stable, or whose growth potential is almost 
assured, but the future is not heavily dis- 
counted in the price. There will be many 
opportunities, and the investor who is 
fortunate enough to have his resources 
liquid will be able to make some good 
long-term investments. 

LOMBARDO. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


NWANTED couplings are one of 

J the bugbears of L.P. records and it is 
certainly desirable, whenever possible, 
that works that can be accommodated on 
a ten-inch disc should be. Such is the case 
with a good and full-toned recording of 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, with 
Ferenc Fricsay conducting the R.IA.S. 
Symphony Orchestra in a fine performance 
that is human and not statuesque (D.G.G. 
DG16083). Mozart and Haydn meet 
together in a coupling that I think most 
people will find very attractive. The works 
are Mozart’s enchanting Serenata Not- 
turna (K239), scored for a double orchestra, 
a concertino of violins, viola and double 


Homo sapiens lives here 


Lots of books have been written about banking. Its 
development has been plotted right through the past and 
present, and projected well into the future. All very laudable 
and necessary. We sometimes feel, however, that more 
space should be found for a review of its more human side. 
After all, the friendly relations between our customers 
and ourselves matter a great deal, as you will find when 
you go in for a talk with one of our managers. 


Everyone with a 


National Provincial 


cheque book gets service 


= 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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‘| the Suisse Romande Orchestra. 


Record Review 


bass and a concerto grosso of string 
orchestra with timpani, a rarely played but 
fine Haydn Symphony, No. 80 in D 
Minor, with a strong first movement and 
a witty finale, and the fifth of his eight 
Notturni for wind, violas and bass, com- 
posed for the King of Naples. These 
works are admirably played by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted by 
John Pritchard, and the recording is very 
good (H.M.V. CLP1060). 

The one-time infant prodigy conductor, 
Pierino Gamba (who has been in long 
trousers for some time now), secures neat, 
sparkling and sensitive playing from the 
L.S.O. of five Rossini overtures (Siege of 
Corinth, William Tell, Tancredi, Il Signor 
Bruschino and Cinderella) well recorded 
on Decca LXT5137. 

Those who have enjoyed Frank Martin’s 
Petite Symphonie Concertante (Decca 
LXT2631) may invest with confidence in a 
splendid performance and recording of 
his Violin Concerto, played by Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, with Ansermet conducting 
This is 
contemporary music, both enjoyable and 
distinguished (Decca LXT3146). The 
Czech composer Janacek’s Sinfonietta, 
another first-rate performance (and record- 
ing) by the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Kubelik, is a most fascinating 
_work that only needs to become better 
known to become popular. The first 
’ movement is a fanfare for nine trumpets, 
_ two each of tenor tubas and bass trumpets 
_and kettle-drums, after which this very 
_ original composer paints a picture of his 
_ home town (Brno) “in the process of a 
miraculous transformation,” free and 
j victorious with “ the shadows of night and 
_ the breath of the green mountains ” woven 


| into it. No less than twelve trumpets are 


_ used in the last movement with magnificent 


effect (Decca LW5213). 


, Chamber Music 


_ Gioconda da Vito and Tito Aprea give 
a musicianly performance, well recorded, 
of Beethoven’s “‘ Kreutzer ’’ Violin Sonata 
which, in my opinion, is the best of the 
six versions now available (H.M.V. 
ALP1319). 
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MOZART 


Don 


Giovanni 


A COMPLETE 
FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDING 
SUNG IN ITALIAN ON 


FOUR DECCA LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Donna Elvira LISA DELLA CASA 


Zerlina 
Leporello 


Donna Anna 


Don Ottavio ANTON DERMOTA 


Don Giovanni 
with supporting cast 
THE VIENNA 
STATE OPERA CHORUS 
THE VIENNA 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
LXT 5103-6 
Full details of many other superb complete 
opera recordings and of the translation booklets 


which are available are given in the new 


Decca-group catalogues (price 10/- 


complete to Decemker, 1955). 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


HILDE GUEDEN 
FERNANDO CORENA 
SUZANNE DANCO 


CESARE SIEPI 
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Criticisms of the British Council’s 
activities are apt to ignore the valuable 
work they have done, and are doing, in 
sponsoring music recorded by British 
composers. Their latest disc contains 
admirable performances by the Amadeus 
String Quartet of Matyas Seiber’s Quar- 
tetto lyrico and Michael Tippett’s Second 
Quartet (F major), both of them works 
well worth doing. Seiber is Hungarian 
born, British by adoption, and his quartet 
is a convincing example of how attractive 
music composed in twelve-tone technique 
can be (H.M.V. ALP1302). 


Choral and Song 


Mozart’s last two Masses, the C minor 
(K427) and the Requiem Mass, were both 
left unfinished, the first of them (composed 
for Constanze in fulfilment of a promise) 
only going as far as Et incarnatus est of the 
Credo. The section Qui Tollis from the 
Gloria, a Bach-like movement, is his 


THE NATIONAL AND 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


(Periodical Publications Limited) 


The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
must be enclosed. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing 
Offices : 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Holborn 5708 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 


POSTAGE INLAND & OVERSEAS 3d. 


THE NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW 


finest piece of church music and is 
significantly in the key of G minor. Ina 
good, if not outstanding, performance of 
the work by the Vienna Chamber Choir 
and Symphony Orchestra, under Rudolf 
Moralt, the missing movements are sup- 
plied from the C Major Mass (K262). 


Teresa Stitch-Randall, the soprano, sings f 


the difficult florid setting of Et incarnatus 
est (with three obligato wind instruments) 
very well (Philips ABR4043-4). 

Sir Thomas Beecham, the R.P.O., with 
Bruce Boyce as baritone soloist, and the 


B.B.C. Chorus give a beautiful perform- } 


ance, very well recorded, of Delius’s 
exquisite Sea Drift, a perfect realization 
of Walt Whitman’s poignant poem 
(Philips ABL3088); and there is a 
superlatively good performance of Haydn’s 
adorable The Creation on D.G.G. 
DGM18254-6. This has Irmgard See- 
fried (in splendid form), Richard Holm 


and Kim Borg as soloists, with St. Hed- | 


wig’s Cathedral Choir and the Berlin 


Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by | 
Igor Markevitch. I cannot recommend it _ 
too highly, and it confirmed my view that — 


The Creation is one of the loveliest choral 
works ever composed. 

The best of Mozart as a song-writer is 
on Columbia 33CX1321, on which Eliza- 
beth Schwarzkopf, accompanied by 


Walter Gieseking (playirg with beautiful | 
tone) sings sixteen of the songs and | 


enchants us in every one of them. This is 
one of the best offerings of the bicentenary 
year. 


Opera 


An excellent Manon Lescaut (Puccini) 
from H.M.V. with Lucia Albanese, Jussi 


Bjérling and Robert Merrill in the chief 

parts, and with the orchestra and chorus | 
of the Opera House, Rome, conducted by f 
Jonel Perlea. On balance I prefer this to © 


the Decca set (H.M.V. ALP1326-8). 
Admirers of Maria Callas, Guiseppe di 
Stefano and Tito Gobbi will be pleased 
with the new issue of Rigoletto, with the 
orchestra and chorus of La Scala con- 
ducted by Serafin (Columbia CXS1324-3, 
CX1326). 
ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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up- “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


™ YEHUDI MENUHIN & LOUIS KENTNER 
Beethoven Violin Sonatas 
No. 2inA 
No. 4 in A minor 
12” Red Label 39/74d. 


AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 


Quartet No. 10 in E flat - Schubert 
Capriccio in E minor - Mendelssohn 
Quartet No. 2 in A minor - Brahms 


12” Red Label 39/74d. 
is 
a- 
VICTOR SGHIOLER, HENRY HOLST & 
ul | 
ad | ERLING BLONDAL BENGTSSON 
ry f Trio No. 1 in B flat - Schubert 
10” Red Label 29/64d. 
i) All prices include tax 
ef} 5 
US 
i 
d | 
e Lp LONG PLAY 333 R.P.M. RECORDS 
3, 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 8-II GREAT CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.I 
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EDUCATIONAL AND 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
aT both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 

THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ca ool, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. py limit to the number 
of holdi Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bon Street, London, W.1. Telephone: ‘GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL I. (Knightsbridge) Lip. 


Makers of High mh... Boots, Shoes & Easpings for Ridi 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use saat 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


BATH. 1 acre Land for sale. Eastern slopes. Views of Avon 
Valley. Hard tennis court if required. ir would sell part. 
Box No. 1 N.E., 2 Breams Buildings, Lenten, E.C.4. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating - of pupil, 

approximate fee and district prefe: 
J. & J. PATON, Lt. 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for’ women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 

career. Early application for 1956/57 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Nourse (née my B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. Lang, B.A., Dipl. "Rider. Staff of 


qualified tutors to tk. students. 


Prospectus on application. 
AKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
University Entrance and Scholarship. 1st 

B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION 


DEMGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS 
by quiet sandy beach. Every requirement from refrig- 
erator to table napkin. Maid service: Temple, Winterton- 
on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede End standard of 
fort in country surroun tensive 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding 888/90. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
aw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232, Vis. 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heati 


, interior sp 
private bathrooms. Licensed. 


mattresses, 
el.: Baldslow 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. 
Gate, conveniently situated for the 
interest. "Phone: 3030. 


posite Trinity Great 
lleges and points of 


'ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing: 
Garage. *Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


CORNWALL. .—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. . Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


Og ag Hibernian. ’Phone 72991 (10 lines). 


FASTBOURNE. .—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
one 


situate 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


EXMOUTH.— Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 


centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 


OLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera— Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


ARROGATE.—Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


HAWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to _ non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


“KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
‘Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
gai Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London_hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


uare, S.W.1. 
ild Bey, late 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortabie modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
’Phone: Matlock 39, 


NORFOLK COAST. An hotel “permeated with the atmo- 

sphere of happiness, courtesy and willing service.” 

with pleasure. Chalet Hotel, Winterton-on-Sza, 
orfolk. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to 11 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ‘Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 


Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Royal 

Central position overlooking the sea. 
include heating, i 
Winter Terms. 


Victoria Hotel. 
Modern amenities 
radio, telephones in bedrooms. Special 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


TEWKESBURY — Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
Private Suites. 


South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Facing 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 
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Please extend a 


<<: helping hand 


We are proud of our work in training 


needy girls and boys to take a 


worthy place in life; we are “i 


_ gratified by their success. But 
mr we do need a helping hand. 

We shall be grateful for any 

donation to help us carry 


Please send on in face of constantly rising costs. 


AN EASTER 
DONATION 
to the Secretary, SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


164,Sh Ave., 
 ‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN 


The children’s quality magazine 


STORIES REVIEWS 


by their favourite authors what to read and what to see 


ARTICLES HOBBIES 


that entertain and inform what to do and how to do it 


SPORT 


games and games players 


ALL ARE EXCITINGLY FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN THE 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY 
Please apply: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS LTD., 
2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Printed in Great Britain by THE WHITEFRIARS Press LTD., London and Tonbridge. Entered as Second Class at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. Published for the Proprietor from 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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